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LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


\bur  printer  can 
do  everything 
the  Gestetner 
Process  does 


except  save  you 
time  and  money. 

He  can  give  you  sparkling,  crisp-looking  sales 
letters,  office  forms,  sales  literature,  catalogue 
sheets  or  what  have  you.  He  can  reproduce  half-tones, 
print  in  one  color,  two,  or  nineteen  if  you  like, 
on  any  color  stock. 

He  can  fold  the  job  the  way  you  plan  it.  But 
are  his  prices  a  fraction  of  any  other  printer's? 
Can  you  give  him  an  order  for  10,000  copies  at  10:00  AM 
and  expect  delivery  by  noon?  And  what  would  he 
say  if  you  asked  for  just  one  copy? 


Gestetner 

Dept.  AML-3 

216  Lake  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  10703 


Name 


Organization 


Address 


City 


Please  tell  me  more. 


State 


Zip 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

TEXAS  CITY  DISASTER 

sir:  "The  Day  Texas  City  Blew  Up" 
(January)  is  a  most  factual  representa- 
tion of  the  disaster  which  is  indelibly 
printed  in  my  memory,  undistorted  by 
the  passing  of  almost  24  years. 

I  was  a  naval  medical  officer  in  a  unit 
drawn  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in 
Houston  and  rushed  to  the  scene.  We 
reached  Texas  City  exactly  40  minutes 
after  the  Grandcamp  exploded  and  set 
up  an  aid  station  amid  the  debris  of  the 
post  office.  After  the  injured  had  been 
cared  for  came  the  grisly  task  of  gather- 
ing the  dead.  I  was  assigned  to  the  Mon- 
santo company  parking  lot,  which  con- 
tained perhaps  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  casualties.  The  blast  literally 
blew  the  personnel  from  the  Monsanto 
office  building  out  into  the  parking  lot, 
then  inundated  the  area  with  a  huge 
tidal  wave  of  mud  from  the  dock  slip. 
Bodies  were  blown  into  cars,  jammed 
beneath  them,  wrapped  around  them  and 
buried  in  great  globs  of  mud.  My  orders 
were  to  pronoimce  them  dead  before 
they  were  moved;  in  the  remote  chance 
someone  was  clinging  to  life,  proper 
handling  could  forestall  further  injury. 
No  life  stirred  in  any  of  the  200  or  so 
sodden  heaps. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  an  impersonal 
medical  officer  amid  so  much  personal 
tragedy.  Combat  casualties  were  under- 
standable, but  these  .  .  .  well,  these  were 
just  people. 

Terry  S.  Vincent,  m.d. 

Hico,  Tcr. 

ABUSABLE  DRUGS 

sir:  Thank  you  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce your  article,  "Basic  Facts  About 
Abusable  Drugs"  (November).  I  intend 
to  use  the  booklet  as  a  resource  for  a 
high-school  age  Sunday  School  class  I 
direct.  I  chose  this  article  because  it  is 
complete  in  its  handling  of  drugs,  and 
the  approach  you  took  I  find  is  so  ob- 
jective and  cUnical  that  I  think  it  im- 
presses the  youth  more  than  an  impas- 
sioned plea  to  stay  away  from  drugs. 

Robert  C.  Ross 
Rohbinsdale,  Minn. 

sir:  Belated  appreciation  for  your  article 
on  abusable  drugs.  It  was  required  read- 
ing for  the  12  officers  comprising  our 
police  department. 

Frank  J.  Cell 
Cedar  Lake,  Ind. 
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NOW!  The  Amazing,  Full  Factual  Record 

The  History  of  the 


WITH  OVER  1,000 
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125  BATTLE  MAPS, 
DIAGRAMS  AND 
CHARTS! 
78  DRAWINGS 
AND  PAINTINGS! 


Giant  Deluxe 
4-Volume 
Edition. 
Bound  in 
Linen-finish 
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Grey  Rox/te 
Stamped 
in  Gold! 


FROM  SARAJEVO  TO  VERSAILLES  -  THE  COMPLETE  DRAMATIC  STORY 
OF  THIS  CENTURY'S  FIRST  GREAT  GRAND-SCALE  CONFLICT  TOLD  BY 
THE  VALIANT  MEN  WHO  LIVED  AND  FOUGHT  ITS  BLOODIEST  HOURS! 


It  was  the  "War  to  End  All 
Wars!"  A  glorious  affair  of  honor! 
Meant  to  last  only  a  few  short 
weeks! 

Instead,  it  stretched  on  for  four 
grinding  years.  Enveloped  93%  of 
ihe  earth's  entire  population! 
Claimed  over  10  Million  Lives!  Left 
more  than  21  Million  Wounded! 
Staggeringly  destructive!  It  cost  $163  Billion 
MORE  than  the  cost  of  all  earlier  wars  in  history! 
It  changed  not  only  the  whole  map  of  Europe  .  .  . 
but  the  whole  face  of  the  world!  Wrenched  man- 
kind into  a  collision  course  with  a  Second  Global 
War  barely  20  years  later! 

Now,  while  memories  of  that  stupendous  con- 
flict still  stand  fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Americans,  we  proudly  announce  re-issue  of  a 
limited  Commemorative  Edition  of  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR. 

This  is  the  flaming  deadly  War  written  by  the 
men  who  fought  it  —  planned  its  strategy  - 
brought  it  to  final  victory!  .  .  .  Men  like  George  C. 
Marshall,  Rear-Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  and  many  other  great  Mili- 
tary Leaders! 

YOLI  ARE  there: 
An  Eye-Wilness  to  the  Epic  Struggle! 

YOU  ARE  THERE!  From  the  assassination  of 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  —  to  the  final  shot 
fired  four  years  later!  In  1,210  photographs  you 
relive  every  campaign!  .  .  .  Four  years  of  bloody, 
bitter  fighting! 

YOU  ARE  THERE!  At  Belleau  Wood  -  Cha- 
teau-Thierry —  The  Argonne  Forest  —  The  Battle 
of  the  Sommer  —  Verdun  —  and  every  other  im- 
portant battle  where  gallant  men  fought .  .  .  suf- 
fered .  .  .  gave  their  lives!  With  American  dough- 
boys, British  tommies  and  French  "poilus,"  you 
go  "over  the  top"!  Across  "No  Man's  Land" 
through  the  horror,  of  deadly  blistering  barrages! 

YOU  ARE  THERE!  In  muddy  trenches!  Pinned 
down  by  enemy  fire!  Forced  to  swelter  in  the 
heat  of  endless  summers!  To  fight  hip  deep  in  ice 
water  in  winter!  With  rats,  cooties  and  disease  for 
companions  the  year  round! 

YOU  ARE  THERE!  Bumping  along  with  tight- 
packed  troops  in  a  "40  or  8"  freight  car  (40  men 
or  8  horses!)  You're  with  the  gallant  men  of  the 
Lost  Battalion,  surrounded  and  outnumbered  by 
the  enemy,  for  five  days  until  rescue  finally  comes! 


Sec  Entire  War  in  1.210  Photos 

SEE  the  German  Army  launch  its 
attack  —  push  through  undefended  Bel- 
gium! SEE  its  soldiers,  bringing  death 
and  destruction,  gaily  sport  garlands 
of  flowers  on  their  rifles!  SEE  the 
French  Army  rush  to  meet  invasion  — 
riding  to  the  front  in  taxicabs! 

SEE  the  giant  "Big  Berthas"  shell 
Paris  from  80  miles  away!  SEE  the  first 
British  tank  rout  surprised  German  at- 
tackers! SEE  both  sides  use  Poison  Gas, 
most  leathal  of  all  deadly  weapons! 

SEE  the  stirring  naval  Battle  of  Jut- 
land where  the  Kaiser's  navy  is  prac- 
tically decimated!  SEE  uncontrolled 
submarine  warfare  menace  worldwide 
shipping!  SEE  American  reaction  to 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania!  SEE  Lawrence  in  far-ofi 
Arabia  lead  his  successful  revolt  against  Turkey! 

FLY  with  the  world's  first  combat  aviators  .  .  . 
with  the  great  Eddie  Rickenbackcr!  FIGHT  that  last 
dogfight  against  great  Baron  Richthofen,  who  per- 
sonally shot  down  80  planes. 

America  Answers  the  Call 

SHARE  the  joy  of  millions  of  war-weary  Euro- 
peans as  they  hear  that  "The  Yanks  Are  Coming!" 
SEE  the  Armies  of  General  John  Pershing  push 
through  "impregnable"  German  lines  to  end  four 
years  of  bitter  fighting! 

And  finally,  in  a  railroad  car  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne,  SEE  Marshal  Foch  sign  the  Armistice 
for  the  Allies!  SEE  the  Germans,  at  Versailles, 
stripped  of  territory,  forced  to  pay  reparations,  hu- 
miliated in  every  detail!  SEE  frustrated  nationalism 
and  injured  pride  —  open  sores  to  be  rubbed  raw  by 
Hitler  less  than  twenty  years  later! 

Published  originally  shortly  after  the  Armistice 
—  available  until  now  only  as  a  costly  collector's 
item  -  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  WORLD 
WAR  has  now  been  re-issued  in  a  DeLuxe  Limited 
Edition,  with  every  word  and  photograph  of  the 
original  edition  intact.  Exquisitely  beautiful  and 
dignified,  it  is  a  particularly  fitting  Home  Monument 
for  every  American  family.  Printed  in  four  volumes, 
it  is  handsomely  boxed,  bound  in  linen-finish  ma- 
roon and  grey  Roxite,  and  stamped  in  gold! 
Mail  No-Risk  Coupon 
For  FREE  10-Day  Examination 

To  receive  for  FREE  Trial  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR,  fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  on  this  page.  Examine  Set  AT  YOUR 
LEISURE  for  a  full  10-day  period! 


History  for  Americans! 

As  special  tribute  to  every  American  family, 
this  History  includes  a  detailed  account  ot 
each  American  Division  that  served  in  France, 
telling  where  each  unit  was  trained,  who  us 
commanding  ollicers  were,  and  what  engage- 
ments It  took  part  in.  It  fittingly  commemo- 
r.ites  their  glorious  deeds! 

The  definitive  account  of  the  "war  to  end 
all  wars"  written  by  men  who  fought  it. 

GEORGE  C.  M.^ItSHALL 

Colonel.  General  Stafl.  A  D.C.,  U.S.  Army 
MAJOK  GENERAl,  LEONARD  WOOD.  U.S.A. 
Commandine  (J9t.i  and  10th  Divisions 
REAR-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  SIMS 

Commanding  U.S.  Navy  In  European  Waters 

. . .  and  many  other  military  leaders  and 
historians  of  The  Great  War 
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Dateline  Washington....  G.O.P.  EYES  SENATE 

U.S.  CHOKED  BY  WASTE 
NEXT:  SUPERSONIC  TRAVEL 


The  Administration  really  believes  that 
by  trying  hard  enough,  the  Republican 
party  can  win  control  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  the  upcoming  fall  Congressional  elec- 
tions. Both  President  Nixon  and  Vice 
President  Agnew  are  preparing  to  help 
Republican  candidates  where  needed  in 
the  state  Senate  contests. 

The  G.O.P.  needs  a  net  gain  of  seven  in 
the  35  Senate  races  to  give  the  Republi- 
cans exactly  half  of  the  100  Senate 
seats.  The  Veep,  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  then  would  have  the  right  to  cast 
the  deciding  vote  for  party  control  of 
the  upper  chamber. 

Not  since  1955  has  the  Senate  been 
operated  under  a  Republican  majority. 
Present  G.O.P.  optimism  is  fed  by  the  fact 
that  25  of  35  Senate  seats  up  for  elec- 
tion are  now  held  by  Democrats.  However, 
in  recent  decades,  no  Administration  has 
gained  more  than  two  Senate  seats  in  a 
midterm  election — a  statistic  that 
heartens  the  Democrats. 

Testimony  before  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a  huge  wasteland  ;  our  air,  land  and  water 
choked  by  man-made  waste.  Within  the  next 
ten  years,  entire  areas  are  faced  with 
corruption  of  their  environment  "in 
humanly  intolerable  proportions,"  ac- 
cording to  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch. 

Mr.  Finch  revealed  that  last  year  alone 
Americans  discarded  48  billion  cans,  26 
billion  bottles,  100  million  tires,  2 
million  autos.  Annually,  we  are  spewing 
out  2  billion  tons  of  agricultural  and  1 
billion  tons  of  mineral  wastes,  he  re- 
ported. And  the  outlook  ahead  is  even 
more  dismal. 

The  HEW  chief  calls  for  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  problem  at  all  government 
levels .  He  has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  converting  waste  into  community  elec- 
tric power ,  and  into  a  combustion  system 
for  desalinating  water. 

The  airlines ,  already  scheduling 


f 1 ights  on  the  new  565-passenger  Boeing 
747 ' s ,  now  are  looking  to  Washington  for 
help  in  putting  the  supersonic  transport 
( SST )  into  overseas  service. 

The  SST,  at  1800  miles  per  hour — three 
times  faster  than  present  airliners — got 
its  initial  push  from  the  United  States 
a  decade  ago.  Since  Washington  has  spent 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  on  it. 
President  Nixon  is  determined  to  over- 
come the  technical  problems  pending, 
and  plans  to  invest  another  $700  million 
in  a  big  push  to  get  the  SST's  ready 
for  air  travel  by  1978. 

The  SST  will  bring  the  West  Coast  with- 
in five  hours  of  Tokyo  (presently  a  13- 
hour  run)  ;  the  East  Coast  within  three 
hours  of  Paris  (now  5  1/2  hours).  The 
finished  carrier,  after  20  years  of 
development,  would  cost  the  United  States 
$1.3  billion,  which  Uncle  Sam  would  get 
back  if  all  the  planes  were  sold  to  the 
commercial  airlines  industry. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


PURITY  RECLAIMED  righteous  outrage  without  the 

"The  1970's  absolutely  must  orchestration  of  reason."  Vice 

be  the  years  when  America  President  Agnew. 

pays  its  debt  to  the  past  by  re-  ,        c-ccmccc  amm  \/ir»i  cwnc 

claiming  the  purity  of  its  air,  LAWLESSNESS  AND  VIOLENCE 
its  waters  and  our  hving  en-      "Improved  law  enforcement 

vironment.  It  is  literally  now  measures,  strongly  supported 

or  never."  President  Nixon.  by   our   responsible  citizens, 

will,  I  am  confident,  substan- 

FAITH  IN  AMERICA  tially  aid  in  checking  (the  cur- 

"I  decided  in  my  own  mind  rent)  wave  of  lawlessness  and 

that  America  was  bigger  than  violence."   J.   Edgar  Hoover, 

(the  war  protest  movement),  FBI  Director, 
bigger  than  a  few  dissenters. 


and  when  I  got  back,  I  learned 
I  was  right."  Maj.  James  Rowe, 
former  Viet  Cong  prisoner. 


ONE  SOLUTION  FOR  CITIES 

"The  first  step  in  curing  in 
ner-city  problems  is  to  free  gist 
local    government    from  the 
control  of  the  rackets."  Will 
Wilson,  Chief  of  Justice  Dept's. 
Criminal  Div. 


NO  TAMPERING  ALLOWED 

"Any  attempt  to  alter  the 
human  body  is  a  biological,  in- 
tellectual and  ethical  mon- 
strosity." Dr.  Rene  Dubos, 
Rockfeller    Univ.  bacteriolo- 


SYMPHONY  OF  WORDS 


ARMS  AND  GOVERNMENTS 

"We  have  had  a  study  made 
of  how  many  times  we  have 
been  able  to  influence  the  pol- 
icy of  another  government  by 


"We   have  protest   without  withholding  military  aid  and 

program,  dissent  without  dia-  we  find  that  it  has  not  been 

logue,  radicals  without  reforms,  successful    in   any  instance." 

Above  all,  we  are  hearing  a  William  P.  Rogers,  Sec'y  of 

spontaneous   chorus   of   self-  State. 
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A  Wonderful  Collector's  Item  for  Only  $3.98 


tended.  Tl.l. 
iure  yoa  If  you 
?r  suliv:r  wlthathou- 
iind  and  one  Inde- 
InRS,  both  mental  and 
physical.  »"0"» 
fhem    low  spirits. 

lsB?'"".e.esTnS. 

I  ifke  bloating  after 
iatlnK.  or  sense  of 
K°of'sSSn,S.n 

i'";";!!u^;'wn?il:^J^'™ory.Vii?^ 


OUR  CLUB  HAMMERLESS  GUN,  $5.45. 

S5.45       Our  Special  Club 
Hammerless 
Shotgun. 


SEARS  ROEBUCOOZ  CATALOG 


AMERICA  AT  THE  TURN  OF 
L  THE  CENTURY.  When  penny 
candy  was  king. .  .when  knickers  were 
a  boy's  best  friend  and  when  a 
woman  showed  ankles,  maybe.  En- 
joy all  the  nostalgia  of  a  young,  still 
largely  rural  America  in  this  remark- 
able, and  amusing  book.  Published  in 
the  Spring  of  1902,  this  Sears  Roe- 
buck catalog  mirrors  the  dreams  and 
needs  of  Americans  at  a  time  when 
life  was  far  less  complex... much  more 
fun,  and  cost  far  less! 

Buggies  were  the  rage.  The  1906 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  four 
years  away  and  you  could  still  get  a 
Sure  Cure  for  Tobacco  Habit . . .  Dr. 
Rose's  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 
and  a  white  Ribbon  Secret  Liquor 
Cure.  And  prices  were  something 
else  again . .  .Toothbrushes  3^? . . .  a 


drophead  sewing  machine  guaran- 
teed for  20  years  and  priced  at  only 
$10.45... a  solid  oak  home  organ  for 
only  $22  . . .  and  high  button  leather 
shoes  only  $1.98!  All  are  beautifully 
illustrated  with  fine  steel  engraving 
of  the  period. 

This  great  book  is  over  700  pages, 
a  large  8)2"  x  lO^s"  (the  actual  size  of 
the  1902  catalog)  and  has  more  than 
40,000  items,  carefully  illustrated  and 
fully  described.  It's  really  a  joy  to 
read,  with  a  lesson  in  thrift  and  true 
American  thinking  for  every  member 
of  the  family  . . .  nostalgia  for  the 
older,  an  education  for  the  young.  It's 
a  wonderful  book,  a  wonderful  gift, 
and  at  $3.98,  a  lot  more  for  the  money 
than  you  can  find  today.  Only  1  print- 
ing—the supply  is  really  limited.  Or- 
der today.  It's  worth  it! 


FULL  COLOR 

^98 

LAMINATED  ■ 

COVER  0"'y^ 

j —  -MAIl  10-DAY  NO  RISK  COUPON  1 

GREENLAND  STUDIOS 

3143  Greenland  Building,  Miami,  Fla.  33054 

Please  send  me  . 


 Sears  Roebuck 

1902  Catalogs  for  only  $3.98  each  plus 
500  for  postage  and  handling.  I  understand 
if  not  completely  delighted,  that  I  may 
return  item  within  10  days  for  a  prompt 
and  complete  refund.  Enclosed  is  check 
or  M.O.  for  $  


Name- 


Address- 


City- 
State- 


_2ip- 


— "  ^  ^  ■  

□  SAVE  $1.  Send  only  $7.98  for  2  catalogs, 
we  pay  the  postage.  Extra  catalog  makes  . 
a  wonderful  gift. 
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By  R.B.  PITKIN 

VICE  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  low- 
ered the  boom  on  some  of  TV's  news 
reporting  and  news  comment  in  a  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  speech  last  Nov.  13.  A 
few  days  later,  in  Georgia,  he  fired  again 
and  included  some  of  the  newspapers, 
too.  Naturally,  that  kicked  up  a  contro- 
versy. The  broadcasters  attacked  Mr. 
Agncw  right  back,  and  many  newspapers 
joined  in,  though  not  a  few  newspaper 
columnists  said  he  was  right,  even  if  their 
editors  disagreed. 

Better  men  than  I  at  testing  the  public 
pulse  believe  that  most  of  the  people  put 
themselves  in  the  Vice  President's  corner. 

I  recall  no  other  time  when  the  press 
was  held  up  to  such  open  criticism.  We're 
usually  sort  of  immune.  We  have  the  mi- 
crophone, so  to  speak,  and  can  usually 
control  how  much  gets  out  of  what  out- 
siders say  about  us.  Many  public  figures 
are  afraid  to  criticize  the  press,  and 
would  rather  curry  its  favor.  They  feel 
with  good  reason  that  the  favor  or  dis- 
favor of  the  press  will  profoundly  af- 
fect the  impression  the  public  gets  of 
them.  The  media  may  knock  one  another 
— the  left  press  versus  the  right  press, 
and  all  that.  But  for  outsiders  to  get  a 
good  stage  for  taking  off  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  press  is  almost  unheard 
of.  Yet  it  has  to  be  a  good  idea,  and  we 
should  be  the  last  to  object  to  being  put 
in  the  same  glass  house  in  which  we  put 
so  many  public  and  private  figures. 

You  could  write  quite  a  list  of  things 
that  the  public  holds  against  the  news 
media,  especially  TV,  to  help  explain 
why  so  many  people  cheered  Mr.  Agnew. 

Political  slanting  that's  just  too  ob- 
vious to  be  denied. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  the  sordid  and 
violent. 

Too  little  emphasis  on  what's  good. 

Encouragement  of  public  disorder  by 
giving  it  publicity  that's  enjoyable  to  its 
organizers. 

Promotion  of  superficial  values  that 
give  prominence  to  the  grotesque  and 
knock  virtues. 

Twisting  the  news  by  selection,  empha- 
sis, phraseology  and  posture  to  make  it 
conform  to  judgments  to  which  the  me- 
dia have  committed  themselves. 

Members  of  the  press  posing  as  judges, 
prophets  and  experts  in  fields  where  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  superficial  or 
partisan. 

Hauling  guests  of  doubtful  qualifica- 
tions onstage  to  tell  us  how  we  should 
run  our  affairs,  or  to  satisfy  their  own 
consciences  by  pleading  everyone  but 
themselves  guilty  of  what's  wrong  with 
the  country. 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Many  viewers  out  there  have  a  grudge 
against  TV  on  all  of  these  counts,  and 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CARL  ROSE 


An  Analysis  of  the 
News  Media 

A  quick  look  at  some  things  about  news  reporting 
that  are  pertinent  to  what  Mr.  Agnew  stirred  up. 


The  author  is  the  Editor  of  this  magazine. 


against  radio,  newspapers  and  magazines 
on  some  of  them.  These  things  are  so  of- 
fensive to  ordinary  intelligence  and  so 
tiresome  to  the  already  weary  when  they 
happen  that  they  undo  a  lot  of  the  ex- 
cellent reporting  and  public  affairs  re- 
view that  we  also  get  in  all  the  media. 
I  actually  know  of  a  fellow  who  swore 
off  TV  for  1970  because  he  couldn't 
stand  the  tripe  and  the  posturing.  He'll 
miss  a  lot  of  good  programs,  but  he  says 
it'll  make  a  new  man  of  him  to  tune 
out  for  a  year. 

TV,  especially,  could  at  least  turn 
some  of  this  anger  into  better  under- 
standing if  it  dared  admit  its  weaknesses 
a  little  more  openly,  for  TV  has  proved 
to  be  another  one  of  those  scientific 
things  with  a  built-in  potential  for  mis- 
chief. Not  like  the  atom  bomb,  but  like 
DDT.  We  saw  a  lot  of  good  in  it  at  first, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  good  in  it.  It  has 


more  impact  than  any  other  medium. 
Yet  it  has  proved  to  be  an  extremely  poor 
news  medium  in  many  respects,  and  a 
poor  medium  with  great  impact  is  a 
social  peril  of  sorts. 

Its  weaknesses  have  long  been  right  in 
front  of  our  eyes,  and  we  have  been  re- 
acting to  them  emotionally  from  time 
to  time.  But  they've  seldom  been  spelled 
out  as  an  array  of  facts. 

Fifteen  and  more  years  ago  we  said, 
in  effect:  "Now  the  people  will  get  the 
news  as  never  before.  We  will  see  and 
hear  the  events  of  the  world  ourselves 
and  won't  have  to  take  a  reporter's  and 
editor's  necessarily  limited  view  and  ex- 
pression of  it.  With  TV  to  let  us  judge 
for  ourselves,  we'll  be  on  the  scene  of 
important  events  forever." 

Consider  where  we  are.  The  bulk  of 
the  average  TV  newscast  is  still  a  man  in 
a  studio  reading  out  loud  to  us,  a  TV 
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commentator  interpreting  events  for  us, 
a  politician  on  one  side  of  a  question 
telling  us  how  to  think  of  his  opponents. 

The  reader-out-loud-to-us  is  no  part 
of  the  news.  Yet  his  personality  affects 
your  reception  of  news  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  personality.  This  is  ines- 
capable, in  some  degree.  But  look  how 
TV  compares  to  newspapers  and  radio. 

Three  personality  factors  can  intrude 
on  our  reception  of  reported  news,  (a) 
The  way  the  words  are  strung  together, 
(b)  The  tones  of  voice  or  inflections  of 
speech,  (c)  The  general  appearance  of 
the  newscaster  and  the  facial  expressions 
with  which  he  punctuates  the  news. 

Newspapers  offer  one  of  these  intru- 
sions— the  way  the  words  are  strung  to- 
gether. Radio  offers  two — -the  word  struc- 
ture and  the  inflections  of  speech.  Tele- 
vision suffers  all  three  of  these  naturally 
imposed  prejudicial  elements. 

To  the  very  large  degree  to  which  tele- 
vision still  fails  to  show  us  more  than 
the  man  who  is  reading  out  loud,  or  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  it  is  a  worse  me- 
dium for  bringing  us  uncolored  news 
than  the  older  ones.  And  whenever  there 
is  a  desire  to  prejudice  the  news,  these 
weaknesses  give  television  a  more  pow- 

THE  AM 


erful  arsenal  for  selling  bias.  This  sheds 
light  on  Mr.  Agnew's  references  to  the 
enormous  responsibilities  which  TV  ex- 
ecutives must  accept.  Their  DDT  is  more 
potent  than  that  of  their  press  rivals, 
while  their  public  responsibility  is  greater 
than  the  newspapers'  because  they  are 
riding  on  the  people's  airwaves. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  TV's 
natural  handicaps.  The  newspapers  need 
only  the  attention  of  the  eyes.  Radio 
needs  only  the  ears.  TV  needs  the  atten- 
tion of  both  eyes  and  ears.  It  is  thus  the 
poorest  of  the  three  in  adapting  itself 
to  ease  of  audience  reception,  and  it  is 
tempted  to  become  more  theatrical  than 
the  others  in  its  need  to  get  and  hold  your 
undivided  attention  right  now.  The  more 
that  theater  is  injected  in  our  news,  the 
more  the  news  is  diluted  with  irrelevant 
content,  and  especially  with  the  postur- 
ing and  make-believe  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  good  theater. 

TV  offers  you  almost  no  selection  of 
information  according  to  what  you  want. 
Most  people  are  selective  in  their  infor- 
mation desires.  One  man  wants  the  stock 
reports,  another  the  weather,  a  third  the 
headlines,  a  fourth  the  ballscores — and 
so  on.  The  newspapers  give  you  all  of 
it  and  you  can  flip  to  what  you  want. 
On  TV  and  radio  you  have  to  listen  to 
everything,  even  the  ads,  in  order  to  get 
what  you  most  want.  It's  as  if  your  news- 
paper published  the  ballscores  on  page 
34,  and  there  was  a  law  that  you  had  to 
start  on  the  front  page,  at  only  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  read  everything  to 
page  34,  including  the  ads,  before  you 
were  allowed  to  read  the  ballscores.  Ra- 
dio has  the  same  weakness,  but  its  porta- 
bility and  lesser  demand  for  complete  at- 
tention let  you  take  it  where  you  want, 
keep  it  low  in  the  background  and  bide 
your  time.  TV  ranks  last  in  audience  se- 
lectivity, and  the  penalty  is  great. 

The  need  for  your  full  attention  to 
everything  if  you  want  to  hear  something 
in  particular  compels  TV  newscasters  to 
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be  skimpy;  to  hurry  over  events;  to  boil 
things  into  pat  cliches  like  "generation 
gap,"  "silent  majority"  and  "Establish- 
ment"; to  substitute  quick  impressions 
or  cliches  for  details  viewers  might  want 
better  explained  factually.  At  any  one 
moment,  a  large  section  of  the  audience 
is  only  suffering  what  is  then  on,  waiting 
for  something  else.  The  station  will  lose 
them  all  if  it  goes  into  the  same  depth 
on  any  one  thing  that  a  newspaper  can 
readily  do  because  its  readers  can  fix  their 
own  focus. 

This  need  to  hurry  the  viewers  along 
totally  prevents  TV  from  rendering  many 
news  services  that  are  routine  in  news- 
papers. The  stock  market  quotations  are 
impossible  to  give  while  most  people  are 
listening.  You  couldn't  hold  your  audi- 
ence. Channel  9,  in  New  York,  is  giving  a 
mid-afternoon  stock  market  report  that 
is  magnificent.  No  newspaper  could 
come  close  to  its  excellence.  But  who 
can  listen  to  it? 

In  general,  the  better  the  job  you  do 
in  the  information  field  on  TV  the  fewer 
people  you  can  reach,  thanks  to  the  ab- 
solute requirement  of  instant  attention. 
A  good  job  takes  time  that  many  viewers 
can't  spare  just  then,  while  there's  no 
way  for  us  to  set  aside  an  afternoon  TV 
program  and  "read"  it  later. 

TV  loses  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day 
in  its  opportunity  to  give  most  of  us  the 
kind  of  look  at  the  world  that  we  orig- 
inally anticipated.  For  most  of  the  turn 
of  the  sun  it  can  only  talk  to  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  The  retired,  the 
sick,  housewives  whose  chores  are  done, 
the  unemployed  who  aren't  out  looking 
for  work,  pre-school  children.  While  it 
can  tailor  programs  to  these  limited 
groups  well,  the  available  time  that  it 
has  to  let  us  all  "see  the  world  as  it  is" 
is  horribly  restricted.  Chiefly  the  dinner 
hour — about  l/24th  of  available  time. 
Poor  TV  has  come  in  last  again,  because, 
again,  it  demands  undivided  audience  at- 
tention at  set  times. 

Where  TV  comes  in  first  is  in  visual 
impact.  It  can  take  you  there  and  let 
you  see  it.  But  see  what?  And  how  much 
of  it?  Why  is  the  bulk  of  TV  newscast- 
ing  still  a  man  in  a  studio  reading  out 
loud?  Why  a  Cronkite  or  a  Huntley  or 
a  Brinkley  to  appear  in  person  as  well  as 
voice?  The  voice  is  necessary,  but  the 
face  will  be  absolutely  unnecessary  when 
and  if  TV  can  live  up  to  its  original  prom- 
ise to  show  us  the  news  instead  of  the 
newsmen. 

Yet  it  is  so  weak  in  its  abiltiy  to  show 
us  the  news  that  it  sometimes  only  pre- 
tends to.  "For  this  report  we  take  you  to 
Paris,  and  XYZ  reporter  Jed  Smith."  We 
go  to  Paris  all  right  but  all  we  may  see 
is  another  newsman  standing  in  a  Paris 
street,  saying  nothing  and  showing  noth- 
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ing  that  the  guy  in  the  studio  couldn't 
have  read  to  us.  In  the  retransmission, 
his  voice  isn't  as  clear  as  Chet's.  It  may 
even  be  in  a  foreign  accent.  For  the  mere 
illusion  of  "on-the-spot"  we  get  strained 
listening.  Radio  does  the  same  thing  and 
it's  maddening  to  hear  an  accent  smoth- 
ered with  crackles  telling  us  what  could 
have  been  read  clearly. 

Plainly,  except  for  the  pretended  on- 
the-spot,  nobody  is  to  blame  for  TV's 
basic  shortcomings  in  showing  the  world 
as  it  is.  They  are  built  in. 

You  have  to  get  a  camera  to  the  event. 
The  event  must  be  photogenic  (lend  it- 
self well  to  pictures).  For  prime  time  use, 
events  of  about  one  or  two  minute's  du- 
ration are  probably  close  to  the  day-to- 


people  or  clothes,  close-ups  of  known 
personalities,  kooky  stunts,  outlandish 
statement,  outre  behavior,  visible  de- 
pravity, assault — and  so  on — choice  sub- 
jects for  TV's  limitations.  But  that's  only 
TV's  world,  not  ours. 

Do  you  complain  that  TV  "conspires" 
to  make  the  whole  world  look  like  that? 
Better  to  realize  that  it's  too  limited  to 
give  us  much  better  on  a  regular  basis 
without  the  exercise  of  more  genius  in 
production  skill  than  seems  to  be  availa- 
ble. 

The  one-  or  two-minute  time  limitation 
on  hot-news  shots  not  only  favors  an 
"outburst"  view  of  the  world,  but  vir- 
tually compels  "unbalanced"  reporting. 

Probably  nothing  is  more  balanced 
than  good  Congressional  hearings  (where 
the  chairman  isn't  putting  on  a  lopsided 
show  for  political  purposes).  Good  hear- 
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Hot  news  on  TV  has  to  be  more  fragmentary  than  in  newspapers.  Time  is  short  and 
many  listeners  are  only  suffering  part  of  the  news,  waiting  for  something  else. 


day  upper  limit  for  showing.  The  camera- 
man can  only  take  in  a  limited  field  of 
view.  If  the  event  is  real  (unstaged)  he 
may  be  looking  the  wrong  way  when 
the  right  thing  happens. 

Surely  nobody  can  take  us  to  the  scene 
and  let  us  see  it  as  it  is  with  all  these 
restrictions.  To  get  the  camera  there  you 
need  advance  notice.  Pre-planned  events 
are  best.  Senate  hearings.  The  prisoner 
is  taken  to  the  courthouse  at  10  a.m.  Dis- 
aster in  the  streets  that  lasts  long  enough 
to  hurry  a  camera  there.  Fires,  riots 
(especially  planned  riots).  An  eviction, 
a  gunfight  that  lasts  long  enough.  These 
are  all  suitable  just  in  terms  of  sufficient 
notice  to  get  the  camera  there. 

The  visual  requirement,  the  brief  time 
requirement,  the  need  for  advance  notice 
and  "good  theater" — these  combine  to 
make  planned  violence,  physical  action, 
loud  accusation,  fist-shaking  threat,  fire, 
riot,  destruction,  disaster,  weird  looking 
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ings  are  enormously  educational.  Well- 
informed  witnesses  on  all  sides  of  the 
subject  are  brought  in  to  say  what  they 
know  and  introduce  documents  and  other 
tangible  evidence  that  you  will  never  set 
eyes  on  anywhere  else.  But  the  full  hear- 
ings are  too  long  even  for  the  news- 
papers. They  may  run  for  days,  weeks. 
Is  it  possible  for  TV,  as  a  medium,  to 
give  you  all  this  "balance"  in  a  one-min- 
ute shot?  Of  course  not.  The  cameraman 
won't  shoot  1/ 100th  of  the  proceedings 
and  someone  will  still  have  to  select  a 
small  part  of  that  for  showing.  No  matter 
which  he  selects,  it  is  not  going  to  rep- 
resent what  happened  at  the  hearings.  It 
will  probably  be  an  accusation  or  an 
altercation.  The  best  information  at  such 
hearings  will  probably  be  given  by  a  wit- 
ness who  is  not  putting  on  an  act,  and 
who  takes  his  subject  so  seriously  that 
his  testimony  is  too  sober  and  detailed 
ever  to  be  photographed  at  all.  The  enor- 


The  limited  time  newsmen  have  to  get 
facts  puts  them  under  great  pressure. 

mous  love  that  TV  has  shown  for  "con- 
frontation" as  a  social  process  springs 
from  TV's  inside  need  for  confrontation. 

If  you  thinic  TV  has  created  disorder 
in  this  country,  of  course  it  has.  Dr. 
Franic  Stanton,  of  CBS,  who  sometimes 
speaks  for  ail  the  networks,  points  out 
that  we  had  disorder  and  riots  before 
there  was  television.  Certainly.  But  not 
this  kind.  I  think  it  was  New  Jersey's 
Governor  Richard  Hughes  who  was  try- 
ing to  speak  to  a  meeting  that  was  being 
disrupted  by  outside  protestors,  and  he 
finally  said,  "Turn  those  TV  cameras  off 
and  we  can  run  this  meeting."  No  TV, 
no  disruption. 

There  is  almost  a  guarantee  that  if  you 
call  up  a  TV  station  and  say  that  you 
plan  a  disorder  at  4th  and  9th  at  four 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  the  cameras 
will  be  there  and  your  little  stunt  will 
get  prime  time.  That  has  happened  in 
substance  oodles  of  times.  Disorders 
have  been  rescheduled  to  fit  the  camera's 
need.  On  occasions,  cameramen  have  di- 
rected the  disturbance  right  in  front  of 
them  to  make  sure  to  get  the  sort  of  shot 
that's  expected  of  them. 

The  planned  event  is  the  best  one  for 
the  TV  camera,  and  the  best  planned 
event  is  the  staged  one.  With  a  hunger 
for  news  that  fits  the  limitations  of  the 
medium,  TV  as  it  is  now  set  up  has  vir- 
tually been  forced  to  thrust  upon  the  na- 
tional scene  the  doings  of  those  who  will 
stage  the  best  "news"  in  exchange  for 
publicity.  It's  a  far  cry  from  showing 
us  the  world  to  manufacturing  the  world 
to  be  shown. 

Such  things  flow  from  technical  diffi- 
culties, which  TV  suffers  from  most,  with 
radio  next.  Newspapers  share  some  of 
these  technical  difficulties  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree. Meanwhile,  all  three  media  suffer 
from  the  human  frailties  of  our  profes- 


sions. And  believe  me  we  are  human. 

Once  the  boss  lets  us  give  the  people 
the  Word,  there's  a  great  temptation  for 
us  to  assume  the  posture  that  we  have 
become  the  judges  and  the  prophets  of 
this  world.  Some  resist  temptation,  but 
many  cannot.  There  seems  to  be  little  re- 
lationship between  the  actual  expertise 
of  newsmen  and  their  pretensions  to  ex- 
pertise. We  have  old  hands  with  enor- 
mous wisdom  and  knowledge  who  are 
either  too  modest  or  too  wise  to  pretend 
to  all-knowingness.  We  also  have  young 
fellows  still  wet  behind  the  ears  who  are 
ready  to  run  the  world  as  soon  as  they 
get  a  typewriter  or  microphone.  We  have 
both  vice-versas.  Old  hands  who  have 
learned  nothing  but  think  otherwise,  and 
young  fellows  who  respect  the'r  ignor- 
ance and  are  eager  to  learn.  And  we  have 
all  shades  in  between.  That's  how  human 
we  are.  Just  don't  accept  us  as  all-wise 
and  we  probably  won't  hurt  you. 

The  late  Raymond  Clapper  was  a  great 
newsman.  It  was  his  motto  that  the 
readers  don't  know  half  as  much  as  you 
think  they  do,  but  they  are  twice  as  smart 
as  you  think  they  are.  Some  of  our  clan 
might  be  shocked  at  how  they  are  re- 
ceived by  keen  audiences.  Twice,  in  re- 


When  a  reporter  says:  "Observers  here 
think.  ..."  it  may  be  his  own  opinion. 


cent  months,  I  was  sitting  in  a  public  bar 
when  one  of  the  big  network  news  hours 
was  on.  The  comment  of  some  of  the 
Washington  men  on  the  show  wasn't  as 
sharp  as  that  of  the  bar  customers. 

The  first  time,  Defense  Sec'y  Melvin 
Laird  was  shown  to  us  quite  ably  han- 
dling press  questioning  about  Vietnam. 
Then  Laird  was  flashed  off  and  a  net- 
work staff  man  came  on  to  say:  "And 
then  Mr.  Laird  was  asked  about  the  in- 
filtration rate  into  South  Vietnam.  Like 
a  man  reaching  into  thin  air  to  come  up 
with  a  figure,  he  finally  said  it  had  been 
reduced  to  40,000." 

Bar  comment:  "What's  he  making  all 
those  faces  for?"  "Is  he  calling  Laird  a 
liar?"  "Why  didn't  they  let  us  see  Laird 
do  that?"  "Are  you  kiddin'?  Laird  proba- 
bly just  hesitated  and  it  wouldn't  come 
through  like  he  made  it  out." 

The  second  time,  we  got  a  good  look 
at  a  wealthy   Maryland   town  whose 
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school  system  would  take  a  setback  un- 
der President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  first 
HEW  appropriation.  It  was  good  docu- 
mentary until  the  network  man  came 
to  his  parting  shot.  He  said  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  town  "would  not  soon  forgive 
Mr.  Nixon"  for  his  veto. 

Bar  comment:  "They  always  gotta  slip 
the  knife  in."  "What's  he  doing,  voting 
the  whole  town?"  "The  people  they  inter- 
viewed didn't  say  that." 

It's  a  current  vogue  for  the  networks 
to  give  us  excellent  little  documentary 
episodes  like  that  and  then  ruin  them 
with  a  biased,  shallow,  or  over-wise  last 
remark  by  a  newsman.  The  TV  execu- 
tives should  see  all  the  razzberries  and 
sick  looks  that  the  home  sets  get  when 
we  come  to  the  parting  word  of  wisdom. 
They'd  realize  they  could  improve  TV's 
public  image  by  ending  these  things 
about  two  sentences  earlier. 

Every  viewer  is  familiar  with  such 
moralized  documentaries.  Sometimes 
viewers  are  certain  that  the  selection  of 
the  subject  is  slanted.  Documentaries 
from  Vietnam  stressing  South  Vietna- 
mese or  American  inhumanity  or  acci- 
dental destruction  are  taken  as  slanted 
by  viewers.  They  are  conscious  that  the 
networks  never  turned  their  impact- 
power  on  the  calculated  genocide  in- 
flicted by  the  Viet  Cong  on  unarmed 
rural  South  Vietnam.  The  big  story  of 
savagery  in  Vietnam  for  a  decade  has 
been  the  enemy's  campaign  of  slaughter 
of  the  innocent.  Most  of  our  big  media 
won't  apply  the  word  "genocide"  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  though  they  find  their  tongue 
again  in  Biafra. 

A  great  deal  of  the  editing  of  the  Viet- 
nam news  has  been  a  pretty  fair  example 
of  the  big  press  having  made  a  judgment 
and  thereafter  editing  the  news  to  fit  its 
judgment.  The  editing  has  been  transpar- 
ent to  millions  of  viewers  who  have  had 
the  holes  filled  in  by  lesser  media,  some 
books,  letters  from  servicemen,  etc. 

But  even  the  good  documentaries, 
which  would  otherwise  be  TV  at  its  best, 
are  often  spoiled  by  the  human  weakness 
to  come  on  at  the  end  and  append  the 
little  moral.  The  urge  to  tell  other  people 
how  to  think  has  been  a  trait  of  the 
human  race  since  time  began,  and  so  has 
the  urge  of  the  listener  to  resist  it.  More 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Facial  expression  and  tones  of  voice  can 
inject  disguised  opinion  Into  the  news. 
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The  Underinsurance  Trap 


By  LESTER  DAVID 

A COUPLE  I  KNOW  came  home  one 
night  to  find  that  their  house  had 
been  gutted  by  fire.  While  their  children 
were  unharmed,  the  property  destruction 
was  great.  Flames  of  unknown  origin  in 
the  attic  had  wrecked  nearly  all  of  the 
upstairs,  while  smoke  and  water  had 
damaged  most  of  the  rest. 

"Don't  worry,"  Sam  told  his  wife. 
"The  children  are  safe,  and  we're  cov- 
ered by  insurance." 

It  took  a  few  days  for  the  truth  of  their 
situation  to  sink  in.  Sam  discovered  that 
it  would  cost  $15,550  to  put  the  house 
back  in  shape,  while  it  would  take  $7,600 
to  replace  or  restore  the  damaged  con- 
tents. His  whole  loss  was  $23,150.  But 
all  the  insurance  he  could  collect  was 
$11,600,  and  he  still  was  out  $11,550. 
The  extent  of  Sam's  uninsured  loss  stag- 
gered him.  Unlike  people  who  don't  be- 
lieve in  insurance,  Sam  did.  He  took 
out  what  seemed  to  be  sufficient  coverage 
in  1958  when  he  bought  the  house — yet 
he  still  had  fallen  into  the  underinsur- 
ance trap.  What  had  happened  to  cost 
him  $1  1,550  was  quite  simple,  even  pre- 
dictable, if  he'd  given  it  a  thought.  Since 
he  had  bought  the  house  its  value  (and 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  it)  had  soared, 
while  over  the  years  he  and  his  family 
had  put  more  and  more  personal  prop- 
erty inside  its  walls.  Yet  he  had  stored 
his  original  insurance  policy  away  in  an 
iron  box  1 1  years  earlier.  He  regularly 
renewed  it,  but  never  reviewed  it. 

Today,  it  seems  that  most  home- 
owners, or  people  with  personal  property 
of  some  value,  are  in  the  same  boat.  The 
Insurance  Information  Institute  believes 
that  "at  least  55%  of  insured  American 
homes  are  underinsured."  The  State 
Farm  insurance  company  made  a  nation- 
wide study  that  tallies  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Another  friend  of  mine  recently  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  when  he  bought  his 
New  Jersey  home  and  lot  for  $14,000 
right  after  WW2,  he  insured  house  and 
contents  for  $14,000.The  house  couldn't 
be  rebuilt  on  the  lot  for  $25,000  tomor- 
row, and  he  has  since  added  thousands 
of  dollars  to  its  contents,  yet  he  still  is 
carrying  only  the  original  $14,000  of  in- 
surance. Luckily,  he's  suffered  no  loss — 
yet.  Similar  cases,  with  losses,  are  on  file 
all  over  the  country. 

in  a  surburban  neighborhood  near 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  45  homes  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  explosions  from 
faulty  gas  regulators.  Insurance  adjusters 
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Has  the  insurance  on  your  house  or  belongings  kept  up 
with  additions  and  the   rising  cost  of  replacement? 
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discovered  that  every  one  of  them  was 
underinsured.  One,  valued  at  $28,000, 
was  covered  for  $5,000.  Another,  worth 
$29,000,  had  only  $4,000  coverage. 

In  1967.  21  homes  in  Jamaica,  N.Y., 
were  burned  and  wrecked  in  a  gas  pipe- 
line explosion.  Half  were  underinsured. 
and  the  other  half  were  not  insured  at  all. 

In  May  1968,  a  tornado  hit  Charles 
City  in  northeastern  Iowa,  destroying 
dozens  of  homes.  One  man  got  a  check 
for  $8,000,  while  it  cost  $28,704  to  re- 
place his  home.  A  three-story  frame 
house  that  burned  in  Maryland  netted 
$6,000  in  insurance  benefits  for  the 
owner,  while  it  cost  $27,921  to  rebuild. 

And  so  on.  and  so  on. 

The  main  point  is  almost  too  obvious. 
The  way  values,  prices  and  replacement 
costs  are  going  up,  few  home  insurance 
policies  that  were  just  sufficient  ten  or 
15  years  ago  are  close  to  sufficient  to- 
day. Meanwhile,  at  the  rate  many  of  us 
have  been  collecting  all  sorts  of  new  per- 
sonal property — color  TV's,  better  car- 
peting, cameras,  home  organs  or  you 
name  it — many  if  not  most  homes  con- 
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tain  far  more  valuable  contents  than 
were  in  them  a  decade  or  so  ago.  On  top 
of  that,  many  people  have  improved 
their  homes  with  paneled  basements,  new 
porches  or  even  new  rooms — often  with- 
out increasing  the  insurance  to  match. 

In  San  Francisco,  it  would  cost  about 
twice  as  much  today  to  rebuild  a  home 
on  its  foundations  as  the  whole  house 
and  lot  cost  in  1950,  and  nearly  half 
again  as  much  as  the  whole  works  cost 
new  in  1960. 

The  cost  of  new  construction  in  Cleve- 
land has  risen  70%  in  20  years,  32%  in 
ten  years.  In  Atlanta,  it's  up  67%  since 
1950,  27%  since  1960.  Chicago  figures 
are  about  the  same  as  Cleveland's,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  isn't  much 
difi'erent.  The  figures  are  from  the 
Boeckh  Division  of  the  American  Ap- 
praisal Co. 

I'm  not  an  insurance  salesman.  I'm 
just  a  reporter.  Yet  if  you  don't  want  to 
be  stuck  for  unexpected  thousands  or 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  case  of 
fire  or  other  calamity,  I  see  no  way  out 
but  more  insurance  on  your  home  and 


contents  if  you  own  it,  and  on  the  con- 
tents if  you  rent,  if  the  shoe  fits. 

There's  even  another  hooicer  in  this 
bad  news.  If  your  original  home  policy 
was  once  for  80%  or  more  of  the  actua 
value  of  the  house  and  lot  (or  roughly 
the  full  value  of  the  house  and  not  the 
lot),  you  at  least  were  covered  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  policy  on  any  proven  loss. 
But  if  the  policy  has  slipped  below  that 
80%  of  actual  value  you  are  covered 
only  for  a  fraction  of  any  loss.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  have  your  property  insured 
for  half  its  replacement  value,  you  can- 
not collect  more  than  half  your  loss,  and 
so  on. 

Let's  make  this  perfectly  clear.  If  you 


for  what  it  would  take  to  rebuild  your 
house  where  it  now  stands  if  it  were 
burned  to  the  foundations.  To  be  fully 
insured  you  should  carry  that  whole 
amount.  And  remember,  if  you  don't 
carry  this  amount  you  aren't  apt  to  be 
able  to  collect  the  full  amount  of  a  lesser 
loss,  as  you'd  only  be  partly  insured. 

It  takes  a  little  work  to  determine  the 
rebuilding  cost  of  your  home.  The  best 
source  is  a  construction  man  in  your 
town.  If  you  have  a  friend  who's  a  gen- 
eral contractor,  maybe  you  can  pick  his 
brains  for  free.  If  not,  you  can  pay  for 


If  your  house  and  things  have  risen  in  value  since  you  insured  them,  you  may  now  be  seriously  underinsured. 


have  $10,000  insurance  on  property  that 
it  would  take  $20,000  to  replace,  and  if 
you  suflfer  a  $5,000  loss,  you  don't  col- 
lect $5,000,  you  collect  $2,500.  The  idea 
is  that  you  decided  to  be  half-insured,  so 
you  collect  half  your  loss.  Same  thing 
for  any  percentage  of  the  actual  value 
of  your  real  property  that  you  have  in- 
sured, if  it's  less  than  80%.  You  collect 
only  that  same  percentage  of  a  proven 
loss.  This  is  standard  practice.  The  pre- 
miums are  figured  on  that  basis.  Yet 
many  insured  people  don't  realize  it. 

Figure  what  this  means  for  someone 
with  only  $4,000  insurance  on  a  $28,000 
home  (the  replacement  value  of  the 
house,  not  the  lot).  He's  one-seventh  in- 
sured. He  can  collect  his  $4,000  only  on 
a  total  loss.  On  a  $7,000  loss  he  could  get 
no  more  than  $1,000,  though  he  might 
think  he  could  get  the  first  $4,000  of  any 
loss. 

It  could  be  that  you  once  had  at  least 
80%  of  the  true  value  of  your  property 
insured,  but  you've  been  quietly  "inflated 
down"  to  33%  coverage  today.  Just  by 
not  keeping  up  with  things,  you  now 
might  be  able  to  collect  only  a  third  of  a 


$5,000  loss  instead  of  the  whole  $5,000. 
It  isn't  funny. 

You  may  want  to  increase  your  prop- 
erty insurance,  whether  you  own  or  rent, 
if  on  looking  into  it  you  find  that  you  are 
badly  underinsured.  If  you  don't  own 
your  home,  then  it's  only  your  personal 
property  that's  involved,  and  the  chief 
step  is  to  take  the  pains  to  inventory  your 
more  valuable  possessions  and  try  to  in- 
sure them  for  something  like  their  pres- 
ent worth.  (More  on  this  later.) 

If  you  own  your  home,  then  both 
house  and  contents  are  involved.  With 
respect  to  the  house,  the  easy — but  only 
approximate — way  to  be  fairly  safe  is  to 
get  a  good  estimate  of  the  present  market 
value  of  house  and  lot,  and  bring  your 
insurance  on  them  up  to  at  least  80%  of 
that  figure.  But  in  case  of  loss,  they  don't 
pay  off  on  the  estimated  sale  value,  they 
pay  off  on  what  it  costs  to  replace  what 
was  destroyed.  So  the  estimated  sale 
value  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as 
the  replacement  value  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. It  could  be  more  or  less.  What  you 
really  need,  according  to  all  the  special- 
ists I've  talked  with,  is  a  hard  dollar  figure 


a  professional  estimate.  Your  insurance 
man  or  a  local  real  estate  agent  may  have 
some  data  on  building  costs,  but  their 
figures  won't  be  as  truly  accurate  as  those 
of  a  man  who  lives  with  the  subject. 

If  you  own  your  home,  a  single  policy 
called  a  "homeowners"  policy  will  cover 
almost  all  the  insurance  an  average 
citizen  needs  except  life  and  auto  in- 
surance. First  offered  some  20  years  ago, 
the  homeowners  policy  is  a  package  job 
that's  cheaper  than  buying  its  various 
items  individually.  It  will  cover  you  for 
losses  from  fire,  theft  and  a  binful  of 
other  perils.  It  includes  both  the  house 
and  its  contents.  It  will  protect  you 
against  liability  growing  out  of  accidents 
on  your  property,  and  it  will  give  you 
an  allowance  for  living  elsewhere  if  your 
home  is  made  uninhabitable  due  to  an 
insured  peril. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
yearbook  says  that  the  items  in  a  home- 
owners policy  would  cost  about  26% 
more  if  bought  separately.  Homeowners 
policies  come  in  three  varieties.  Standard, 
Broad  and  Comprehensive — which  are 
called.  A,  B  and  C  in  New  York  State, 
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and  1,  2  and  3  in  most  other  places. 

Standard  protects  you  against  1 1 
perils,  including  fire,  lightning,  wind- 
storm, hail,  explosion,  riot,  aircraft, 
theft,  malicious  mischief  and  vandalism. 

Broad  adds  eight  more  perils,  includ- 
ing damage  from  falling  objects:  build- 
ing collapse;  freeze  damage  to  plumb- 
ing, heating  system  and  appliances,  and 
water  damage  from  leaking  or  malfunc- 
tioning systems. 

Comprehensive  will  safeguard  you  fi- 
nancially against  practically  every  risk 
except  earthquakes,  landslides,  floods, 
surface  water  damage,  sewer  backups, 
war  and  an  atom  bomb. 

Flood,  earthquake  and  landslide  in- 
surance are  unobtainable  in  ordinary 
policies  because  about  the  only  people 
who  will  buy  them  are  those  situated 
right  where  such  perils  are  apt  to  hap- 
pen. The  whole  idea  of  insurance  is  risk- 
sharing  by  everyone,  and  flood  insurance, 
for  instance,  can't  be  made  cheap 
enough  if  all  the  people  who  live  in  the 
valley  buy  it,  and  nobody  on  high  ground 
does. 

Nobody  can  say  what  the  homeowners 
premium  on  your  house  will  be  exactly. 
The  rates  vary  with  the  type,  condition 
and  location  of  the  house,  and  with  other 
risk  factors  that  are  greater  in  some  areas 
than  others.  But  if  you  are  only  half- 
insured  now  and  simply  want  to  double 
your  present  coverage,  it's  approximately 
true  that  your  new  premiums  will  be  al- 
most double  your  present  premiums, 
whatever  they  are.  This  is  natural,  since 
you  probably  will  be  able  to  collect  twice 
as  much  as  you  can  now  in  the  event  of 
any  loss,  except  for  the  liability  in- 
surance. Doubling  liability  insurance 
does  not  cost  twice  as  much — far  from 
it.  The  possible  size  of  a  suit  against 
you  does  not  increase  simply  because 
you  carry  more  insurance  One  thing  a 
homeowner — or  anyone  with  significant 
property — ought  to  do  is  see  that  he 
carries  a  large  amount  of  both  home  and 
auto  liability  insurance. 

It  costs  very  little  more  to  increase 
your  auto  liability  insurance  from  too 
little  to  a  generous  amount.  But  think 
what  it  means  to  you  as  a  homeowner. 
For  several  years  now,  one  New  Yorker 
had  been  regretting  that  he  only  carried 
the  minimum  auto  liability  insurance 
($10,000-$20,000).  He  was  in  an  auto 
accident  and  was  sued  for  $50,000.  The 
suit  has  been  pending  all  these  years  in 
the  court  jam-up.  And  because  his  auto 
insurance  was  not  enough  to  cover  the 
suit,  a  lien  was  slapped  on  his  home  and 
other  property  to  prevent  him  from  dis- 
posing of  them  while  the  suit  was  pend- 
ing. If  he  loses  he  may  have  to  put  up 
$40,000  more  than  his  auto  insurance 
and  perhaps  lose  his  home.  For  not  much 


more  a  year  he  could  have  carried 
$100,000-$300.000  auto  insurance, 
which  could  save  his  home  if  he  loses. 
Even  if  he  wins  the  suit,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  sell  his  home  all  these  years,  and 
won't  be  able  to  until  the  suit  is  over, 
simply  because  he  didn't  carry  enough 
auto  liability  insurance  to  avoid  the  lien 
on  his  house. 

Getting  back  to  the  homeowners 
policy,  most  policies  are  written  with  an 
automatic  $50  deductible.  That  means 
you  pay  the  first  $50  for  many  kinds  of 
property  loss.  If  you  have  a  claim  for 
$150,  you  get  $100.  If  you  have  a  claim 
for  $50,  don't  apply,  it's  on  you.  The 
perils  against  which  you  foot  the  first 
$50  are  spelled  out.  You  do  not.  for  in- 
stance, forego  the  first  $50  of  a  judgment 
against  you  covered  by  liability  insur- 
ance. 

The  $50  deductible  became  common 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  after  a 
huge  windstorm  that  blanketed  most  of 
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To  prove  lost  contents,  you  should  keep 
an  inventory.  Above,  part  of  record 
book   Home   Insurance   Co.  publishes. 

the  East  in  the  1950's.  Hardly  a  house 
between  the  Appalachians  and  the  At- 
lantic escaped  at  least  the  loss  of  some 
shingles.  Small  claims  for  from  $5  to  $50 
poured  in  from  points  in  northern  New 
England  to  the  deep  South.  Their  num- 
bers created  a  clerical  crisis  and  their 
multi-million  dollar  total  a  financial 
crisis  in  an  insurance  business  that  is 
chiefly  set  up  to  protect  people  against 
substantial  losses. 

You  can  voluntarily  increase  the  "de- 
ductible" and  get  a  lower  premium  rate. 
Before  1 970  is  over  you'll  be  able  to  elect 
as  much  as  $500  deductible  in  at  least 
49  of  the  50  states.  By  thus  assuming 
your  own  risks  for  losses  up  to  $500  you 
can  save  up  to  25%  in  premiums.  Once 
you've  saved  the  amount  of  the  deducti- 
ble in  premiums,  you  win.  If  you  are 
stuck  for  it,  you  already  saved  it. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  $50  deducti- 
ble is  to  avoid  small  claims,  in  many 
states  the  deductible  that  you  bear  re- 
duces or  vanishes  if  your  loss  is  con- 
siderable. Thus,  under  the  standard  $50 
deductible,  in  most  states  if  your  claim 
is  more  than  $200,  you  are  only  stuck 


for  $33  50  instead  of  $50.  If  your  valid 
claim  is  $500,  you  can  collect  it  all,  in- 
stead of  the  $450  that's  implicit  in  "$50 
deductible." 

Also  by  the  end  of  1970.  in  at  least  49 
states  the  contents  of  your  house  will  be 
covered  for  50%  of  the  amount  the  real 
estate  is  insured  for  in  all  newly  written 
homeowners  policies.  (In  some  states  it 
is  now  40%.)  The  maximum  total  pay- 
ment for  living  expenses  during  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  house  to  be  made 
habitable  again  now  averages  about  20% 
of  the  amount  the  real  estate  is  insured 
for. 

Let's  say  that  your  house  and  lot  are 
realistically  valued  at  $30,000.  You  have 
full  coverage  if  you  carry  $24,000  (80% 
of  the  full  value,  and  the  lot  won't  burn) . 
The  contents  then  are  covered  routinely 
for  $12,000  (50%  of  the  real  estate 
coverage),  and  you  can  collect  up  to 
$4,800  for  living  expenses  while  you  are 
forced  out  (20%  of  the  real  estate  cover- 
age). 

The  minimum  liability  insurance  in 
the  homeowners  package  is  $25,000.  Its 
cost  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  As  addi- 
tions don't  cost  much,  you  ought  to  carry 
a  more  generous  amount  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind  in  case  of  lawsuits  for 
accidents  on  your  property. 

//  the  $30,000  valuation  is  right,  you 
then  are  fully  insured  on  the  most  basic 
items,  meaning  you  can  collect  100%  of 
any  actual  loss  up  to  the  face  value  of 
the  insurance,  except  where  a  deductible 
applies. 

But  even  if  the  valuation  is  right,  how 
long  will  it  be  right  the  way  values  keep 
going  up?  Must  you  keep  getting  new 
appraisals  every  few  months  to  keep 
from  falling  below  "full  insurance?" 
There's  a  new  kind  of  rider  available 
with  a  built-in  inflation  guard  that's 
coming  on  fast.  Just  a  few  months  ago, 
24  states  had  approved  it.  But  as  I  write, 
the  number  has  increased  to  41.  For  an 
extra  premium,  you  can  get  "inflation 
guard"  insurance.  It  provides  for  a  1  % 
increase  in  the  amount  of  your  home- 
owners coverage  every  three  months  for 
the  life  of  a  three-year  policy.  That's 
12%  over  three  years.  As  long  as 
inflation  doesn't  move  upward  any  faster 
than  that,  it's  a  pretty  good  gimmick, 
being  a  sort  of  insurance  against  under 
insurance. 

A  homeowners  policy  is  flexible.  You 
can  decide  to  increase  your  minimum 
package  in  quite  a  few  ways.  A  sample 
contract  used  in  New  York  has  1 65  de- 
scriptive lines  of  type  on  the  back,  and 
there  are  additional  forms  for  adding 
non-standard  perils  and  items  to  be  in- 
sured. The  165  lines  spell  out  fairly  well 
what  is  and  is  not  covered,  and  any  cus- 
tomer ought  to  read  them  (or  those 
used  in  his  state)  before  closing  a  deal 

The  first  words  of  the  small  type  rote 
that  if  you  supply  fraudulent  informa- 
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In  actual  recent  experience,  homeowners  have  learned  only  after  a  fire  how  woefully  short  their  insurance  was. 


tion  or  conceal  pertinent  information 
when  applying,  the  policy  may  be  void. 
You  should  take  this  seriously.  Even 
some  insurance  agents  may  encourage 
you  to  fudge  some  fact  a  little  bit  just 
to  avoid  red  tape  in  processing  a  policy. 
You  may  feel  tempted  to  tell  a  "white 
lie"  to  avoid  a  higher  premium  or  get 
around  some  restriction.  But  you  aren't 
getting  away  with  anything  just  because 
the  policy  may  be  issued  and  continued 
for  years.  The  company  can  void  the 
contract  after  the  house  has  burned 
down  if  fraud  or  concealment  is  dis- 
covered at  that  time.  And  that's  when 
it's  most  apt  to  be  discovered  if  it's 
there.  Be  impatient  with  an  agent  who 
encourages  you  to  be  loose  with  the  facts. 

If,  during  the  life  of  the  policy,  you 
add  certain  hazards  to  the  premises,  or 
the  house  stands  vacant  for  more  than 
60  days,  the  insurance  may  not  cover 
losses  related  to  either  circumstance. 
But  if  you  notify  the  company  of  such 
changes  beforehand,  it  may  agree  to 
cover  them. 

If  you  desire  insurance  for  perils  not 
covered  routinely,  provisions  exist  for 


including  those  that  are  insurable.  By 
and  large,  reading  what  the  policy  says 
down  to  the  last  line  can  help  remind 
you  of  its  limits  and  of  certain  extras 
you  may  want  for  reasons  of  your  own. 

And  the  small  type  gives  you  the  gen- 
eral rules  for  going  about  collecting  in 
case  of  loss. 

A  homeowners  policy  puts  stated 
limits  on  losses  it  will  make  up  for  ex- 
tremely valuable  or  negotiable  things. 
These  include  money,  securities,  manu- 
scripts, furs,  jewelry,  bullion,  some 
hobby  collections,  banknotes,  bills,  deeds, 
boats  and  all  sorts  of  trailers.  Beyond 
certain  limits,  some  of  them  just  aren't 
the  normal  contents  of  homes,  which  is 
what  the  homeowners  policy  is  designed 
for.  The  policy  covers  trees  and  shrubs 
in  limited  amounts,  but  not  for  excep- 
tional valueE. 

In  general,  if  you  own  separate  things 
of  special  value  (add  expensive  art  ob- 
jects and  antiques  of  high  value  to  the 
list)  you  should  take  out  separate  in- 
surance on  many  of  them.  They  can  be 
appraised  at  the  time  they  are  insured, 
and  the  actual  amount  you'll  be  paid  for 
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their  loss  can  be  written  into  the  policy. 

You  can  separately  cover  any  insurable 
personal  items  that  you  are  particularly 
concerned  about  in  such  a  "floater"'  or 
"inland  marine"  policy,  and  they  will 
then  be  covered  for  the  stated  amount 
whether  lost  at  home  or  elsewhere.  But 
today,  if  you  live  in  a  high  crime  area, 
you  may  find  it  virtually  impossible  to 
get  theft  insurance.  The  theft  losses  are 
now  so  staggering  in  such  areas  that  rea- 
sonable premiums  can't  cover  the  risk. 

The  homeowners  policy  doesn't  pay  a 
predetermined  amount.  With  exceptions, 
the  general  rule  is  that  if  you  are  fully 
insured  it  will  pay  what  it  takes  to  re- 
store the  house  to  its  original  condition. 
You  can  collect  for  lost  contents  an 
amount  that  is  fair  value  for  the  lost 
items  for  the  age  and  condition  they 
were  in  at  the  time.  ( But  not,  of  course, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  face  value  of 
the  policy.) 

As  far  as  the  house  goes,  the  payoff 
usually  adds  up  to  footing  the  bill  for 
new  construction  to  replace  the  lost 
parts.  But.  due  to  special  conditions,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  you  can't  get 
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new  construction  if  the  lost  part  of  the 
house  was  old  or  run-down.  Thus,  in 
some  tornado  areas  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  not  giving  new  roofs  to  re- 
place 40-year-old  leaky  roofs  that  got 
blown  away.  Instead,  they  may  pay  fair 
value  for  the  roof  that  was  lost,  with 
due  regard  to  its  condition  at  the  time. 
Wherever  local  conditions  increase  the 
chances  of  a  certain  peril  happening,  the 
companies  must  hedge  the  payoff  or 
jump  the  premiums  or  (as  in  the  case  of 
flood)  avoid  coverage  altogether.  Aver- 
age insurance  for  average  premiums  is 
based  on  average  risks. 

"Fair  cash  value"  applies  to  most  con- 
tents. If  you  lost  a  $650  sofa  that  was 


A  fairly  convincing  inventory  of  posses- 
sions can  be  kept  by  taking  photos  of  what 
you  own,  in  a  systematic  way. 

15  years  old,  don't  expect  a  new  $650 
sofa.  You  got  1 5  years'  use  out  of  the 
old  one,  and  its  value  was  depreciated 
on  anybody's  books.  Expect  a  settlement 
for  its  fair  value  for  its  age.  Do  you 
have  a  12-year-old  35mm  camera  that 
cost  $350  new  in  1958?  Suppose  its  used 
sister  models  now  sell  for  about  $50  on 
the  open  market.  If  you  lose  it  in  a  fire 
you  might  successfully  insist  on  $50 
for  its  loss,  not  on  a  1970  model  brand 
new.  And  you  can  go  out  and  replace  it 
for  $50.  But  if  you  are  only  half-insured, 
you  can  reasonably  expect  only  $25  for 
such  a  camera. 

If  there's  a  temptation  to  mutter  about 
the  limits  on  policies,  the  firms  say  they're 
paying  more  in  claims  than  they  get  in 
premiums,  and  living  largely  on  what 
they  can  earn  from  the  collected  pre- 
miums by  investing  them  during  the 
period  they  hold  them.  Because  they 
couldn't  get  a  rate  raise  in  New  Jersey, 
some  of  them  are  "on  strike"  there  as  I 
write,  refusing  additional  property  or 
liability  insurance.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
merits  of  this  rhubarb.  But  if  you  are 
in  New  Jersey,  please  don't  write  to  tell 
me  you  have  had  a  hard  time  getting 
more  insurance.  I  know. 

The  insurors  aren't  so  apt  to  depreciate 
lost  clothing  that  is  reasonably  current. 
If  it  was  in  good  condition  and  current 
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in  style  you  can  probably  get  its  equi- 
valent value  in  new  clothing.  The  sec- 
ond-hand market  in  clothing  is  really  a 
rag  market.  The  insurors  don't  expect 
you  to  reclothe  yourself  in  castofTs.  At 
some  point  of  age.  your  lost  clothing 
would  be  considered  to  be  valueless,  how- 
ever. 

There  is  sometimes  conflict  connected 
with  establishing  what  the  contents  of 
the  house  were  and  what  their  fair 
value  was.  You  should  have  on  file 
(where  it  isn't  apt  to  be  lost  with  the 
house)  an  inventory  of  all  the  contents 
of  the  house  which  you  hope  to  collect 
on  if  they're  lost.  Too  few  homeowners 
do  this,  and  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
grief  after  a  fire.  It  is  just  too  easy  for 
someone  to  say  that  he  lost  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  wasn't  there.  The  more  value  you 
claim,  the  more  the  adjusters  will  want 
proof. 

A  dated  (and,  best  of  all,  notarized) 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  your  home, 
kept  in  a  safe  place,  is  the  surest  device 
for  collecting  for  their  loss  to  the  limit 
of  the  policy  without  fuss  or  question. 

A  fairly  standard  policy  provision  is 
to  the  effect  that  if  you  and  the  com- 
pany don't  agree  on  the  amount  of  loss, 
then  appraisers  may  be  named  for  each 
side.  They,  with  a  court  appointed  um- 
pire, will  come  to  a  binding  figure.  If 
you  have  a  good  inventory  it  will  seldom 
come  to  that.  If  it  does,  your  inventory 
will  be  just  what  you  need  for  the  ap- 
praisers and  umpire. 

The  smart  homeowner  sets  up  a  file 
into  which  he  habitually  drops  the  dated 
receipts  for  things  of  value  that  he  buys, 
and  his  inventory  includes  the  date 
bought  and  the  price  paid.  Not  only  do 
the  companies  seldom  challenge  an  in- 
ventory dated  before  the  loss,  but  they 
encourage  you  to  keep  one.  Some  com- 
panies supply  their  agents  with  record 
books  to  hand  out  free,  in  which  you 
can  enter  a  list  of  your  belongings.  Com- 
mon items  are  preprinted  in  the  books, 
while  blank  spaces  are  provided  for 
others.  It  takes  a  little  work  to  fill  one 
out,  and  if  you  do  you  may  be  surprised 
at  how  much  you  own  and  what  it  cost 
you. 

You  also  can  take  a  quick  and  con- 
vincing inventory  by  photographing  the 
contents  of  room,  closets,  drawers.  When 
you  see  the  prints,  you  can  double  check 
to  see  if  you  left  anything  out.  Then  back 
to  the  camera.  You'd  be  surprised  what 
you  can  simply  forget,  after  a  fire,  if  you 
keep  no  inventory.  State  Farm  cites  the 
case  of  a  burned-out  homeowner  who 
came  back  after  a  settlement  to  say  he'd 
forgotten  his  grand  piano. 

An  inventory  may  show  you  that  the 
contents  of  your  house,  even  allowing 
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for  depreciation,  are  worth  more  than 
you  have  them  insured  for.  If  so,  it  can 
clue  you  to  the  need  to  take  out  a  home- 
owners rider  or  a  separate  floater  for 
additional  personal  property  insurance, 
if  you  want  full  protection. 

If  you  suffer  a  loss,  these  steps  are 
important: 

1 .  Notify  your  insurance  man  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  you  are  burned  out, 
and  short  of  cash,  you  may  get  an  emer- 
gency check. 

2.  Take  steps,  in  case  of  fire,  to  pre- 
serve what's  left  of  the  house,  boarding 
it  up  to  keep  out  weather  and  vandals. 
Your  insurance  man,  or  the  police  or 
fire  department,  may  know  of  a  firm 
that  specializes  in  emergency  enclosures 
after  fires. 

3.  Have  the  electric  and  gas  companies 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  turn  off  or 
otherwise  protect  your  power  lines  and 
gas  pipes,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

4.  Contact  the  phone  people,  tell 
them  what  happened,  and  if  need  be, 
arrange  to  have  your  calls  diverted  else- 
where, if  you  can. 

5.  If  it's  winter,  take  steps  to  prevent 
pipes  from  freezing.  Portable  heaters 
may  do  the  job. 

6.  Confirm  your  loss  in  writing  to  your 
agent.  He'll  help  you  put  it  in  the  right 
form. 

7.  In  the  period  right  after  the  fire, 
don't  be  hasty  about  signing  a  setdement 
agreement  with  an  adjuster.  You  don't 
have  to,  and  you  have  a  right  to  a  little 
calm  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

8.  If  you  have  a  complaint  to  take  up 
with  the  insurance  company,  no  matter 
what  you  finally  do,  take  it  up  with  your 
agent  first. 

Lastly,  let's  go  back  to  where  we 
started.  Satisfy  yourself  before  you  have 
a  loss  that  you  have  as  much  insurance 
as  you  need  or  want  in  today's  peculiar 
situation  of  rising  values  and  underin- 
surance. THE  END 


"No  matter  what,  Joe  wants  his  dinner 
the  minute  he  gets  home." 


AMKKICA.S  I  KGION  M AGAZI.NE 


Where  were  you  on  that 
memorable  day?  Everyone  has  his 
memories— his  souvenirs.  And  each 
performed  his  individual  bit  of  heroisnri 
during  that  last  great  war.  It  was  a 
proud  victory  for  all. 

Now,  as  a  tribute  to  American 
courage  and  principle,  Colt's  is 
offering  a  limited  issue  of  the  Colt  .45, 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  that  European  victory. 


A  decorative  gun,  its  slide  is  engraved 
with  oak  leaves  and  the  names  of 
historic  engagements.  Finished  in 
gleaming  nickel,  this  outstanding  Colt's 
Commemorative  features  exotic 
Birdseye  Maple  grips.  Packaged  in  a 
solid  oak  presentation  case  with 
7  deactivated,  nickel-plated  cartridges. 


Included  is  a  fully  illustrated, 
640-page  special  Colt's  edition  of  the 
American  Heritage  History  of 
World  War  II. 

The  entire  package  is  available 
now  at  your  Colt's  Registered  Dealer. 
Also  available— a  Pacific  Theater 
issue.  Ask  about  it.  Colt's  Small  Arms 
Division,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06102. 


How  They  Built  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge 


It  took  13  years  to  build,  cost  the  life  of  its  designer,  crippled  his 
son  and  killed  many.  But  a  hundred  years  later  it's  almost  like  new. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago  they  Started 
it.  To  the  New  York  Bridge  Com- 
pany that  built  it,  it  was  the  East  River 
Bridge.  At  the  time  construction  began 
on  January  2.  1870,  it  was  referred  to 
more  formally  as  The  Great  East  River 
.Suspension  Bridge.  To  newspapers  and 
their  reporters,  it  was  often  called  the 
Great  Bridge.  To  the  railroad  that 
crossed  it,  it  was  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  But  to  the  people  of 
Brooklyn,  who  had  to  ferry  to  Man- 
hattan, it  was  'The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the 
World"  and  they  called  it  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  It  spanned  New  York's  East 
River,  and  joined  the  then  separate 
city  of  Brooklyn  with  New  York  City's 
Manhattan  Island. 

When  completed  in  1883.  it  was  the 
longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world, 
the  first  to  use  steel  cables  and  trusses, 
the  greatest  structure  made  of  steel  to 
that  time.  And  as  writer  Lewis  Mumford 
noted,  it  was  "perhaps  the  most  com- 
pletely satisfying  structure  of  any  kind 
that  had  appeared  in  America,  a  work 
of  art." 

As  most  others  realized  only  later,  the 
man  who  designed  it  (and  didn't  live  to 
see  it  fairly  started)  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  John  August  Roebling  was  proba- 
bly the  most  illustrious  bridge  builder  in 
the  country,  a  graduate  of  the  renowned 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Berlin.  In 
1857,  perhaps  inspired  by  his  own  har- 
rowing experience  of  once  being  ma- 
rooned for  hours  on  a  ferry  in  an  East 
River  ice  jam,  he  publicly  proposed  a 
plan  to  build  a  suspension  bridge  across 
the  river. 

Opposition  mounted  quickly.  Why 
clutter  up  New  York's  great  harbor  with 
a  bridge  that  threatened  to  limit  both  the 
port  facilities  and  the  size  of  ships,  asked 
New  York's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Roebling'.s  easy  answer  that  the  great 
height  permitted  by  a  suspension  bridge 
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would  allow  the  largest  conceivable  ships 
to  pass  under  it  merely  served  to  bring 
out  an  underlying  anxiety  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  shipping.  People  were 
afraid  of  suspension  bridges.  The  sus- 
pension design  was  comparatively  new, 
and  its  short  history  included  the  col- 
lapse of  five  suspension  bridges  in  Eng- 
land and  one  at  Angers.  France.  Even 
though  Roebling  had  bridged  the  gorge 
at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Allegheny  at  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Ohio  between  Cincinnati  and 
Covington,  Ky..  and  again  at  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.  (that  bridge  is  still  in  use,  the 
oldest  existing  suspension  bridge  in 
America),  fellow  professionals  preferred 
to  credit  his  success  to  luck  rather  than 
engineering  skill. 

Ten  years  passed  with  no  action  on 
Roebling's  suggestion.  Then  came  the 
winter  of  1866-67.  It  was  one  of  the  bit- 
terest and  longest  the  two  cities  had  ever 
known.  The  East  River  froze  solid  from 
shore  to  shore  and  its  ferries  were  iced 
in.  Countless  thousands  of  workers  living 
in  "Manhattan's  dormitory."  as  Brook- 
lyn was  often  described,  trudged  twice  a 
dfiy  across  the  packed  ice  field.  It  fre- 
quently took  them  longer  to  reach  Man- 
hattan than  it  did  railway  passengers 
making  the  150-mile  trip  from  Albany 
to  New  York,  which  made  their  plight 
all  the  more  galling.  In  April  1867.  with 
the  state  legislature's  approval,  a  group 
of  private  investors  formed  the  New 
York  Bridge  Company.  They  announced 
plans  to  build  Roebling's  suspension 
bridge  between  the  two  cities.  In  Sep- 
tember. Roebling  presented  his  designs 
to  the  body  for  what  he  stated  would  be 
"the  greatest  bridge  in  existence,  the 
great  engineering  work  of  this  continent 
and  of  the  age."  And  so  it  was. 

Two  stone  towers,  each  271  feet  hich. 
would  dwarf  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church, 
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then  the  tallest  point  in  Manhattan.  The 
towers  would  be  supported  by  pneumatic 
caissons — a  relatively  new  engineering 
trick  pioneered  by  Europeans  in  building 
underwater  foundations,  and  previously 
used  to  span  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis. 
Roebling's  main  span,  suspended  be- 
tween the  towers  and  1 30  feet  high  above 
water,  would  be  the  longest  in  the  world. 
1.596.6  feet.  Five  parallel  avenues  would 
cross  the  bridge's  85-foot  width — two  for 
horsedrawn  vehicles,  two  for  railways, 
and  the  fifth,  an  elevated  promenade  18 
feet  above  the  traffic  for  pedestrians  "old 
and  young  to  stroll  over  on  fine  days.  . .  ." 
The  bridge  would  have  vertical  cables 
strung  down  from  four  main  steel  wire 
suspension  cables,  each  almost  16  inches 
in  diameter  and  anchored  in  massive 
structures  some  distance  behind  the 
towers.  A  spider-like  tracery  of  inclined 
slays  that  swept  downward  from  the 
tower  tops  would  add  support  to  the 
span's  floor. 

The  cost,  Roebling  added  quietly, 
checked  out  to  roughly  $7  million — not 
including  land  for  the  approaches. 

Tight-fisted  Tribune  editor  Horace 
Greeley  voiced  angry  misgivings  about 
such  an  expensive  "leap  in  the  dark." 
To  ferry  companies,  who  saw  the  bridge 
as  a  competitor,  it  made  as  much  sense 
as  a  fifth  wheel  on  a  wagon.  An  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Star  wrote  that  a 
bridge  "will  cost  too  much,  it  will  not 
be  used  after  it  is  built,  the  boats  are 
good  enough." 

Manhattan  citizens  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  whole  enterprise.  They  already 
lived  where  others  wanted  to  come.  Per- 
haps only  one  Manhattanite  in  100  had 
ever  made  the  arduous  ferry  crossing  to 
the  "unexplored  region  called  Brooklyn," 
a  newsman  admitted,  and  even  these 
could  see  little  profit  in  linking  their  me- 
tropolis to  that  distant  community  of 
250,000  people.        (Turn  to  page  18) 
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The  flap  went  on  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  May  1869,  a  special  board  of  engi- 
neers was  called  at  Roebling's  suggestion. 
It  included  some  of  his  most  outspoken 
critics.  Yet  it  finally  agreed,  unani- 
mously, that  the  bridge  plans  were  prac- 
ticable. Then,  since  the  bridge  crossed  a 
navigable  waterway,  one  last  hurdle  re- 
mained, federal  approval.  The  War  De- 
partment asked  for  a  minor  change,  that 
the  span  be  raised  from  130  to  135  feet 
above  the  river.  Roebling  agreed.  (That 
height  became  standard  for  future 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  in  the 
United  States.)  On  June  21st,  President 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  signed  an  authorizing 
bridge  bill. 

Two  weeks  later,  July  6,  1 869,  a  happy 
Roebling  stood  on  a  Brooklyn  ferry  slip 
making  his  final  survey  for  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  main  piers.  In  a  split  sec- 
ond, the  bridge  that  was  to  have  been 
his  masterpiece  became,  instead,  his 
monument. 

He  never  saw  the  Fulton  Ferry  as  it 
churned  clumsily  into  the  slip.  Eyes  glued 
to  his  surveyor's  transit  across  the  river, 
all  Roebling  noticed  was  a  sudden,  sharp 
pain  in  his  right  foot  as  the  boat  brushed 
heavily  against  the  pilings,  pinching  his 
leg  between  the  timbers.  At  first,  the  ac- 
cident seemed  almost  trivial.  Roebhng 
was  more  put  out  than  alarmed  when 
doctors  amputated  his  bleeding  toes.  But 
lockjaw  soon  set  in,  and  16  days  after 
the  freak  accident  Roebling  was  dead. 

Work  was  immediately  suspended  on 
the  project.  No  bridge  was  better  than  a 
bungled  one,  and  in  someone  else's  hands 
that  could  be  exactly  the  outcome.  For 
once,  everyone  agreed.  Everyone,  that  is, 
except  the  man  to  whom  the  designer  had 
turned  over  the  completion  of  the  work 
on  his  deathbed — his  son,  Washington. 

"Long  ago  I  ceased  my  endeavor  to 
clear  up  the  respective  identities  of  my- 
self and  my  father,"  Col.  Washington 
Roebling  wrote  afterwards.  "Many  peo- 
ple think  I  died  in  1869." 


He  was  very  much  alive,  however,  and 
an  outstanding  engineer  in  his  own  right. 
He  had  worked  with  his  father  on  the 
construction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
bridges.  When  his  father  took  charge  of 
the  Brooklyn  enterprise,  he  helped  him 
perfect  the  plans,  went  to  Europe  to 
learn  the  latest  techniques  in  building  un- 
derwater foundations  and  on  his  return 
became  chief  assistant  on  the  project. 
That  autumn,  the  bridge  company's 
board  of  directors  did  the  only  thing 
it  could  do.  It  named  32-year-old  Wash- 
ington Roebling  as  chief  engineer  to 
construct  what  many  people  were  al- 
ready calling  a  jinxed  bridge. 

John  Roebling  was,  indeed,  only  his 
project's  first  victim.  From  the  first  day 
of  construction,  when  frostbitten  com- 
muters saw  laborers  clearing  the  site  for 
the  Brooklyn  tower,  the  monumental 
span  demanded  blood,  sweat  and  anguish 
as  well  as  cement,  stone  and  steel. 

"I  often  heard  my  mother  say,"  Gov. 
Al  Smith  remarked  years  later,  recalling 
his  youth  in  a  four-story  tenement"  just 
below  the  growing  structure,  "that  if  the 
people  of  New  York  had  had  any  idea 
of  the  number  of  human  lives  sacrificed 
in  the  sinking  of  the  caissons  for  the 
towers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  halted  its 
progress." 

Few  persons  had  ever  heard  of  a  cais- 


son in  1870,  fewer  still  had  seen  one, 
but  the  whole  city  turned  out  to  see  the 
first  one,  a  half-acre  in  area,  being  towed 
downriver  on  the  morning  of  May  1st 
by  six  tugboats  from  the  Greenpoint 
shipyard,  five  miles  away.  Next  day, 
workmen  warped  the  peculiar  device  into 
position  at  the  site  of  the  old  Fulton 
Ferry  slip. 

The  caisson,  a  3,000-ton,  upside-down 
box,  had  a  roof  and  sides  but  no  bottom. 
Its  sides  were  nine  feet  thick  at  the  top 
and  tapered  down  at  the  bottom  to  form 
a  six-inch  thick  "shoe,"  or  cutting  edge, 
shod  in  heavy  cast  iron  and  armored  with 
boiler  plate.  Inside,  its  seams  were 
caulked  with  oakum  and  coated  with 
pitch.  Three-inch  creosoted  planking 
covered  the  outside.  Once  in  place  on 
the  river  bottom,  the  interior  working 
chamber  was  emptied  of  water  by  forced 
air  pressure.  So  long  as  pumps  balanced 
the  air  pressure  inside  with  the  pressure 
of  the  water  outside,  the  caisson  would 
stay  airtight.  Men  could  work  in  its  six 
chambers  on  the  river  bottom,  to  dig  and 
dig  and  sink  the  caisson  ever  deeper,  and 
finally  leave  it  there,  filled  with  stone 
and  concrete  as  a  foundation  for  a 
bridge  tower. 

Entrance  to  the  working  chambers  was 
by  ladder  down  a  wooden,  watertight 
shaft  which  extended  from  above  the 
river's  surface  to  an  airlock  in  the  cais- 
son's roof.  Beneath  the  airlock  was  an- 
other shaft  which  led  by  ladder  to  the 
work  area  on  the  river's  bottom.  The  six 


BROWN  BROTHERS  S 
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Caisson,  above  and  below  water.  As  sandhogs  dug  out  river  bottom,  caisson  sank  to  bedrock.   Meantime,  tower  rose  atop  it. 
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On  Brooklyn  tower  in  this  1872  photo,  master  mechanic  Franl<  Farrington  (extreme  left)  and  workers  prepare  to  span  the  river. 


partitioned  working  chambers  were  50 
feet  square  by  9V2  feet  high.  But,  as  one 
sandhog  complained,  the  openings  be- 
tween them  were  barely  "high  enough  for 
a  man  and  wide  enough  for  a  wheel- 
barrow." Burning  gas  jets  illuminated  the 
caisson. 

As  workmen  inside  a  sunken  caisson 
dug  mud  and  stone  on  the  riverbed  out 
from  beneath  the  four  cutting  edges  and 
hauled  the  mess  up  through  two  water 
shafts  in  the  roof  by  means  of  "clam- 
shell" buckets,  the  caisson  sank  below 
the  river  bottom  at  the  rate  of  six  inches 
a  week.  The  masonry  tower  was  being 
built  on  its  roof  as  it  went  down.  Before 
the  Brooklyn  caisson  at  last  rested  on 
bedrock,  it  had  to  go  44.6  feet  below  the 
normal  river  bottom.  The  New  York 
caisson  had  to  go  almost  twice  as  deep. 

"Inside  the  caisson,"  wrote  master  me- 
chanic Frank  Farrington,  "everything 
wore  an  unreal  weird  appearance.  There 
was  a  confused  sensation  in  the  head, 
like  the  rush  of  many  waters.  The  pulse 
was  at  first  accelerated  and  then  some- 
times fell  below  the  normal  rate.  One 
thing  to  me  was  noticeable — time  passed 
quickly  in  the  caisson.  What  with  the 
flaming  lights,  the  deep  shadows,  the 
confusing  noise  of  hammers,  drills  and 


chains,  the  half-naked  forms  flitting 
about  with  here  and  there  a  Sisyphus 
rolling  his  stone,  one  might,  if  of  a  poetic 
temperament,  get  a  realizing  sense  of 
Dante's  inferno." 

Few  laborers  shared  Farrington's 
poetic  streak.  To  them,  the  caisson  was 
■'the  Devil's  playpen." 

The  worst  feature  of  all  about  the 


cramped  bo  X  ( "Tomb  it  should  be  cal  led," 
another  man  remarked)  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  tower's  masonry,  heavier 
and  heavier,  course  after  course,  even- 
tually 38,214  tons  of  it,  was  being  ma- 
neuvered into  position  overhead  by  three 
ten-ton  derricks  atop  the  caisson. 

The  caisson's  temperature  remained 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  Brooklyn  Bridge  today,  with  Manhattan  skyline  in  background. 
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12  pages  of  photos 


Portland  Head  Light  at  the  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor,  Maine. 
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I  ^  IS  TRUE  THAT  AMERICA  is  bCSCt 

I  with  many  sore  problems.  Their 
I  catalog  is  depressing.  Slums  and 
inflation.  Cold  War  and  pollution. 
Nasty  politics  and  crime.  Taxes  and 
taxes.  Drug  addiction  and  poor  schools. 
Violence  and  complaint.  Traffic  jams  and 
exhibitionists.  But  is  that  what  America 
is  like?  Is  there  no  difl^erence  between 
lis  and  our  problems?  A  rush  hour  traffic 
jam  is  made  of  people  who've  been  work- 
ing hard  all  day.  Even  our  evil  pollution 
is  a  product  of  the  unprecedented  activity 
and  consumption  of  a  vigorous  people. 
The  violent,  the  criminal,  the  addicts,  the 
exhibitionists,  the  offbeats  who  find  the 
spothght  to  dwell  upon  nudity  and  smut 
and  other  inconsequentials  of  a  great  civ- 
ilization are  hardly  more  than  parasites 
on  the  larger  American  society.  Remove 
the  great  host  and  where  would  they  be? 
It  has  been  well  said  before  that  many 
of  these  evils  are  luxuries  that  only  a 
great  and  strong  society  can  afford. 

Today,  many  feel  that  our  media,  espe- 
cially TV,  are  equating  our  problems  and 
our  parasites  with  ourselves.  That  feeling 
is  so  common  that  the  commercial  seda- 
tive, Compoz,  has  made  a  joke  of  it,  with 
its  ad  of  the  fellow  who  can  bear  up 
under  the  news  because  he  takes  Com- 
poz. To  him,  and  to  millions,  the  larger 
America  is  not  as  negative,  violent,  sick, 
contentious,  clamorous,  inhuman,  exhi- 
bitionist, viciously  political,  ugly  or  off- 
beat as  it's  often  made  to  seem. 

Herewith  a  little  album  of  diverse 
America  in  this  third  quarter  of  the  2()th 
century  that's  not  as  narrowly  negative. 
Yet,  if  anything,  it's  more  faithful  to  our 
land  and  its  people.  r.b.p. 


Laughter  in  a  circus  tent. 


Car  washing.  A  weekend  family  ritual  everywhere. 


Work  on  the  Western  range.  The  real  thing.  Not  a  cigarette  ad. 
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An  hour's  drive  and  $3  for  a  rowboat,  plus  father-son  companionship,  equals  a  country  idyll  for  a  city  pair. 


The  productivity  of  California  citrus  groves.  "I've  got  things  to  do." 
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ARTHUB  d'ARAZIEN 


An  Arthur  d'Arazien  Pittsburgh  photo  bespeaks  America's  industrial  vigor. 


RBP 


Part  play,  part  study.  Each  year  school-patrol  children  all  over  Minnesota  gets  a  week's  summer  camp  fun,  plus  uniform 
traffic  control  instruction  from  state  troopers,  as  guests  of  the  Minnesota  American  Legion's  "Legionville"  lakeside  camp. 


Miami  Beach  is  the  backdrop  for  thousands  of  sunning  adults  who've  fled  their  northern  clime  by  plane,  train,  bus  or  car. 
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A  Modern  American  Album 


Patrolman  Wendell  Morrison  gathers  In  lost  boy  and 
dog  and  returns  them  to  their  Oakland,  Calif.,  home. 


Part  of  50,000  Scouts  gathering  on  a  hillside  at  1964  Valley  Forge  Jamboree  to 


Boy  Scouts  by  the  tens  of  thousands  assemble  for 
church  services  at  1960  Jamboree  on  Colorado  plain. 
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Cutting  wood  for  paper  pulp  in  South  Carolina.  As  each  area  is  cleared,  new 


hear  the  President.  (See  a  view  of  1960  Jamboree,  lower  left.  They  met  again  in  Idaho  in  1959.) 


seedlings  are  planted  in  neat  rows.         The  late  Maine  photographer  KostlRuohomaa  perfectly  caught  the  mood  of  Pennsylvania  lyre  player. 
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A  Modern  American  Album 


Senior  citizens  have  a  "day"  in  a  big  city  park. 


A  junior  citizen  has  a  day  with  Dad  at  a  beach. 


A  party  of  horsemen  on  the  Western  plain 
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Tiers  of  office  workers,  a  usually  unseen  working  America  populated  by  millions,  made  visible  in  this  d'Arazien  photo. 
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CONTINUED  A  Moaern  American  AiDum 
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Alaska's  Mt.  McKinley,  mighti- 
est peak  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  is  impressive 
enough.  But  in  its  own  way  the 
magnificent  photography  of 
California's  Ansel  Adams  is  on 
a  par  with  it.  His  Mt.  McKinley 
is  but  a  sample  of  the  work  of 
this  American  who  is  a  whole 
school  of  photography  inside 
one  human  skin. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  Tlie  Question... 


IS  THE  MANNED 


M 


Y  REASON  FOR  SUPPORTING  the  manned  bomber  is 
the  same  today  as  it  was  some  years  ago  during 
the  McNamara  Debacle  in  the  Defense  Department, 
when  orders  were  issued  to  phase  out  our  existing 
bomber  fleets  and  forego  the  development  of  the  B-70. 

That  reason  is  rooted  deeply  in  my  refusal  to  sanc- 
tion gambling  with  the  security  of  203  million  American 
citizens.  I  see  the  primary  purpose  of  our  strategic 
forces  as  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war.  I  regard  a 
manned  bomber  as  an  absolutely  essential  element  of 
those  forces. 

Common  sense  and  a  quick  look  at  Vietnam  is  all 
that  it  takes  to  understand  the  place  of  a  manned 
bomber  in  our  defense  arsenal.  Without  it,  our  deter- 
rent against  enemy  attack  would  rest  almost  entirely 
upon  missiles  and  an  anti-missile  defense  system. 

To  conclude  that  no  need  exists  for  the  development 
of  a  carry-on  manned  bomber,  one  would  have  to  accept 
the  following  premises: 

1.  That  the  Soviets  will  cease  to  improve  their  air 
defenses,  thereby  making  our  present  penetration  aids 
sufficient. 

2.  That  the  Soviets  will  not  degrade  through  offen- 
sive or  defensive  action  our  missile  capability. 

3.  That  the  United  States  will  never  again  want  to 
use  a  bomber  in  conventional  conflicts  where  the 
enemy  has  deployed  air  defenses. 

4.  That  it  will  be  economical  to  prolong  the  oper- 
ational and  structural  life  of  the  B-52's  into  the  1980's. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  today  to  show  that 
we  can  expect  any  of  the  foregoing  points.  The  Soviets 
are  working  overtime  to  negate  our  missile  capability 
with  an  ABM  defense,  improvements  in  missile  accu- 
racy and  increases  in  the  size  and  number  of  missiles. 


YES" 


Sen.  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) 


Their  heavy  emphasis  on 
development  of  the  MIRV 
system  is  part  of  this  latter 
effort.  In  addition,  all  of 
our  information  indicates 
the  Soviets  are  continuing 
to  make  great  improve- 
ments in  their  air  defense 
capabilities. 

The  Vietnam  War  and 
the  need  which  arose  there 
for  the  use  of  manned 
bombers  in  a  conventional 
conflict  make  it  unques- 
tionable that  this  need  cannot  be  ignored.  The  manned 
bomber  in  this  sense  gives  the  United  States  an  impor- 
tant second  option  without  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  nuclear  arms  in  a  situation  where  the  need 
v/as  not  that  great. 

And  it  is  more  prudent  to  acquire  a  new  bomber 
than  to  keep  modifying  the  old  force. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  manned  bombers  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  element  of  our  strategic  forces. 

This  need  spells  out  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  full  development  of  push-button  warfare. 
It  underscores  the  fact  that  we  have  not  now,  nor  will 
we  ever  reach  a  point  where  the  human  element  will 
cease  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  defense 
forces.  Man  always  will  have  an  important  role  to  play. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  bij 
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BOMBER  NECESSARY? 


Sen.  George  McGovern 
(D-S.D.) 


THE  ESSENTIAL  PURPOSE 
of  our  strategic  strike 
forces  is  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  attacking  the 
United  States  by  assuring 
that  we  could  absorb  such 
an  attack  and  still  deliver 
a  society-destroying  blow 
in  return. 

There  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  bomb- 
ers have  been  forced  from 
their  preeminent  position 
in  this  policy  by  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  and  missiles  launched  from 
submarines.  The  argument  for  a  new  bomber  must  rest, 
therefore,  essentially  on  its  utility  in  two  closely  related 
secondary  roles — as  "insurance"  against  failure  of  our 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  and  as  a  means  of  requiring  the 
enemy  to  "mix  his  defenses"  if  he  hopes  to  degrade  our 
ability  to  retaliate. 

But  the  missile  force  already  contains  insurance.  If 
it  would  require  the  equivalent  of  400  one  megaton 
warheads  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  then  we  have 
the  ability  to  do  so  four  times  over  with  our  1,000 
Minutemen  and  656  Polaris  missiles.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional insurance,  if  needed,  could  be  purchased  at  less 
cost  than  with  bombers  by  simply  adding  to  the  missile 
force,  up  to  highly  unlikely  missile  attrition  rates. 
Finally,  as  illustrated  by  the  Safeguard  ABM  proposal 
and  the  development  of  penetration  aids  and  multiple 
warheads,  we  are  moving  ahead  with  new  missile  tech- 
nology to  insure  that  our  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  cannot 
be  countered.  In  this  context  it  seems  extremely  un- 
wise to  insure  with  a  weapon  which,  for  most  purposes, 


is  admittedly  less  effective  than  the  weapons  to  be 
insured. 

These  same  points  apply  to  the  concept  that  we  must 
require  the  enemy  to  mix  his  defenses,  since  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  has  yet  or  is  likely  to  discover  a 
means  of  overcoming  our  missiles,  plus  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  improve  their  effectiveness.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft  would  not  require  him  to  do  substantially 
more  than  he  already  has  to  do  if  he  intends  to  over- 
come existing  B-52G  and  H  bombers  and  the  FB-lll's 
now  in  the  procurement  process.  AMSA  is,  in  fact,  a 
combination  of  their  best  attributes.  While  both  have 
weaknesses,  it  is  clear  that  the  drawbacks  of  one  can- 
not be  exploited  against  the  other  and  that  the  Soviets 
will  hence  have  to  defend  against  the  basic  capabilities 
of  AMSA  regardless  of  whether  it  is  built. 

As  a  former  bomber  pilot  I  can  well  understand  the 
feelings  of  those  who  seek  a  continuing  central  role  for 
the  manned  strategic  aircraft.  But  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  need  to  use  our  limited  resources  in  the 
most  efficient  ways  possible.  The  minimum  estimates 
of  AMSA's  costs  are  in  the  $12  to  $14  bilUon  range.  It 
is  not  prudent  management  to  spend  those  funds  if  in 
doing  so  we  neglect  other  programs,  whether  within 
or  outside  the  national  defense  area,  which  have  a 
greater  bearing  on  our  national  security. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot''  and  mail  it  to  him. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
March  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Is  The  Manned 
Bomber  Necessary? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  MANNED  BOMBER  IS  NECESSARY  □ 
IS  NOT  NECESSARY  □ 

SIGNED  


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


L. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


BILL  INTRODUCED  IN  CONGRESS  TO 
RAISE  VA  PENSION  INCOME  LIMITS: 


MARCH  1970 


In  an  effort  to  cushion  the  effect 
of  the  new  15%  increase  in  Social 
Security  payments  on  VA  benefits,  the 
Legion  has  had  introduced  in  Congress  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  have  VA  pension  in- 
come limitations  increased  from  $2,000 
to  $2,400  for  single  veterans  and 
widows,  and  from  $3,200  to  $3,600  for 
veterans  and  widows  with  dependents 
.   .   .  Both  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans  Legislation  have 
indicated  they  intend  to  consider 
liberalizing  amendments  to  the  VA 
pension  program  this  year  with  the 
idea  in  mind  to  offset  the  15%  Social 
Security  increase. 

SENATE  UNANIMOUSLY  APPROVES 
NEW  DRUG  CONTROL  MEASURE: 

A  bill  to  improve  the  control  of  abu- 
sive drugs  and  hallucinogens  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
.   .   .  Known  as  the  Controlled  Danger- 
ous Substances  Act,  it  aims  at  pro- 
viding stronger  federal  control  over 
traffic  and  use  of  illegal  narcotics 
and  reduces  some  penalties  for  lesser 
drug  violations  by  first  offenders 
v/hile  raising  penalties  for  profes- 
sional traffickers. 

Main  points  of  the  bill:  to  bring 
about  a  unified  approach  to  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drug  law  enforcement  ;  to 
coordinate  and  codify  present  diverse 
drug  laws  in  one  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation;  to  substantially  rein- 
force the  controls  on  drug  traffic  by 
regulating  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion and  the  export  and  import  of 
narcotics  and  other  controlled  drugs  ; 
to  create  a  committee  to  study  all 
aspects  of  marijuana;  to  change  the 
penalty  provisions  in  present  laws  by 
eliminating  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  first  offender  drug 
violations  and  stiffening  it  for  pro- 
fessional criminals  such  as  pushers 
and  traffickers  .   .   .  The  bill  would 
place  supervisory  control  over  drugs 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

In  earlier  hearings,  the  Legion's 
Child  Welfare  Division  Director, 
Randel  Shake,   testified  as  to  the 
Legion's  general  agreement  on  the 
measure  but  added  that  it  felt  the 
educational  and  research  features  of 
the  act  should  be  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 


where  "much  medical  and  scientific 
work  related  to  drugs  is  already  be- 
ing carried  on  .    .    ."   .    .    .He  said: 
''We  have  come  to  believe  that  enforce- 
ment is  not  the  sole  answer  .  .  .  that 
a  strong  educational  program  is  a 
most  necessary  ingredient  of  any 
meaningful  reduction  of  unsupervised 
use  of  drugs  and  narcotics." 

A  controversial  section  of  the  bill 
would  provide  search  warrants  for  en- 
try into  private  property  without 
notice  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
drugs  .   .   .   Some  quarters  feel  this 
so-called  "no-knock"  provision 
violates  the  Fourth  Amendment  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 

FOUR  MILLION  USGLI  AND  NSLI  POLICY 
HOLDERS  TO  GET  $264  MILLION  DOLLARS 
IN  INSURANCE  DIVIDENDS  DURING  1970: 

Sme  four  million  holders  of  U.S. 
Government  Life  Insurance  (WWl)  and 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  ( WW2 ) 
this  year  will  receive  about  $264 
million  in  dividends  on  the  anniver- 
sary dates  of  their  policies   .    .  . 
There  is  no  need  to  apply  for  the 
dividends — they  will  automatically  be 
forwarded  .   .   .  The  dividends  will  be 
about  $28  million  more  than  last  year 
and  are  possible  because  of  larger 
interest  earnings  .   .   .  Payments  will 
range  from  a  few  dollars  to  hundreds 
of  dollars  depending  on  the  plan  of 
insurance  held,  age  of  the  insured, 
age  of  the  policy  and  its  face  value. 

NEW  CHIEF  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 

NAMED  AT  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION: 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser  has  been  named 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  ...  He  succeeds 
Dr.  H.  Martin  Engle,  who  held  the  post 
since  January  1966  and  who  is  retir- 
ing after  more  than  27  years  in  mili- 
tary and  VA  medical  posts  .   .   .  Dr. 
Musser,  who  will  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  some  5,000  physicians  and 
15,000  nurses  in  166  VA  hospitals  and 
202  outpatient  clinics,  returns  to 
the  VA  medical  system  after  some 
three  years  as  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Regional  Medical  Program  .  .  . 
He  formerly  had  been  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  VA  and  held 
several  other  high  posts   .    .    .  Dr. 
Musser  served  four  years  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  WW2,  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel  and  commanded  the  135th  Med- 
ical Group  overseas. 
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Crisis  Faces  Veterans  Due 
To  Slashes  In  VA  Budget 

Cutback  of  millions  in  VA  funds  hampers  services 
to  vets;  $20  million  worth  of  new  medical  equip- 
ment idled  for  lack  of  staff;  VA  regional  offices 
working  overtime  to  reduce  backlogged  workloads. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  ability  to  provide  quality  medical  care  for 
veterans — already  hampered  by  money  problems — was  further  hampered  by  a 
reduction  of  some  $161  million  dollars  from  its  original  budget  rec/uesf  for  the 
current  year.  Thus,  a  crisis  faced  by  veterans  served  by  the  VA  has  been  heightened. 

Before  President  Johnson  left  office  the  VA  submitted  a  fiscal  1 970  budget  request 
of  $7,866  billion  dollars.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended  this  be  trimmed 
to  $7,741  billion  dollars — a  reduction  of  some  $125  million.  In  April  1969.  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  President  Nixon  further  revised  this  figure  downward  to 
$7,671  billion.  Late  last  November  Congress  restored  some  of  the  cuts  and  sent  back 
a  budget — which  President  Nixon  signed — of  $7,705  billion 


The  downward  trend  in  VA  budget 
funds  was  fought  by  Congressional  vet- 
erans' affairs  leaders  all  along  the  line. 
Last  year,  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  held  hearings  to  point  up 
the  problems  which  fsce  the  VA  and 
which  will  worsen  if  its  funds  are  slashed 
again  in  future  budgets.  The  hearings 
told  the  story  of  over  $20  million  in 
modern  medical  equipment  standing 
idle  in  VA  hospitals  as  of  August  1969 
for  lack  of  funds  to  hire  and  train  per- 
sonnel to  operate  it:  of  seriously  de- 
pleted staff  levels;  of  manpower  lost  and 
services  eliminated;  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pending  actions  and  inquiries 
backlogged  in  VA  regional  offices  for 
lack  of  staff  to  handle  them;  of  cutbacks 
in  matching  funds  to  states  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  veterans'  domi- 
ciliaries  which  would  help  relieve  the 
federal  crush;  of  a  veteran  population 
that  is  soaring  at  the  rate  of  about  75,000 
a  month  as  Vietnam  Era  servicemen  are 
being  released  from  military  duty;  of 
the  235,000  U.S.  servicemen  in  need  of 
care  for  wounds  and  of  how  modern 
combat  casualty  evacuation  techniques 
have  saved  thousands  of  severely 
wounded  fighting  men  who  in  other  wars 
might  not  have  survived,  thus  placing 
them  on  the  list  of  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans needing  continual  care  at  a  time 
when  funds  are  being  whacked  out  of 
the  agency  whose  function  it  is  to  care 
for  veterans. 

Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Director 
E.  H.  Golembieski  expressed  the  Le- 
gion's concern  with  these  problems  on 
Dec.  16,  1969,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

"The  American  Legion."  he  said,  "is 
gravely  concerned  over  the  effects  of  re- 
peated reductions  in  budget  requests  for 
the  Veterans"  Administration  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  on  its 
ability  to  deliver  first-class  health  ser- 
vices to  eligible  veterans. 


"As  a  result  of  the  personnel  reduc- 
tion imposed  by  Section  201  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of 
1968;  the  denial  of  increased  employee 
levels  in  the  fiscal  1969  appropriation 
requests;  and  the  recent  Executive  revi- 
sion of  Federal  employment  estimates, 
the  VA  is  being  forced  to  operate  what 
was  designed  to  be  a  second-to-none 
medical  care  program  for  the  nation's 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  with  inade- 
quate and  arbitrary  personnel  limita- 
tions." 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (Calif.).  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee,  had  ordered 
the  hearings  to  determine  the  effect  of 
economy  reductions  on  VA  hospital  and 
medical  services  and  what  it  meant  in 
human  values  to  the  nation's  veterans. 
Golembieski  presented  figures  showing 
that  the  VA  hospital  system  is  operating 
with  the  lowest  personnel-patient  ratio 
in  the  nation,  averaging  1 .5  personnel 
per  patient  as  compared  to  a  national 
community  hospital  ratio  of  2.65  per 
patient  and  a  university  hospital  ratio 
which  varied  from  3.5  to  4.0. 

He  said:  "In  reviewing  the  actions  of 
the  Executive  arm  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment over  the  past  several  years,  there 
is  an  evident  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
principle  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 


Hurricane  Relief  Fund  Checks  Presented  to  Mississippi  Posts 


Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick  (center)  and  Mississippi  Dep't  Cmdr  Hugh  Broome  (white 
cap)  hold  sheaf  of  Hurricane  Camille  Relief  Fund  checks  recently  presented  to  officers 
of  nine  Mississippi  Legion  posts  damaged  or  destroyed  by  that  storm  in  1969.  The 
fund,  around  $90,000,  will  help  put  those  posts  back  in  action.  (See  p.  38  for 
story.)  Left  to  right:  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  H.  B.  Monroe,  Biloxi;  V.  R.  King,  Cmdr,  Post 
85,  Taylorsvllle;  Ralph  Godwin,  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman,  Jackson;  P.  A.  Cock- 
rell,  Cmdr,  Post  114,  Sylvarena;  H.  J.  Deshamp,  Cmdr,  Post  58,  Pass  Christian;  Ed 
Murtagh,  Cmdr,  Post  139,  Bay  St.  Louis;  W.  N.  Crisler,  Cmdr,  Post  42,  Ocean  Springs; 
Tommy  Mills,  Adjt,  Post  160,  Pascagoula;  and  H.  O.  Ladner,  Cmdr,  Post  119,  Gulf  port. 
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tion  is  obliged  not  only  to  provide  first- 
class  medical  care  for  veterans,  but  also, 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  professional  and 
physical  resources,  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  knowledge 
through  research,  to  the  dissemination  of 
medical  knowledge  through  education, 
and  to  the  education  and  training  of  sore- 
ly needed  health  manpower." 

THE  VA's  ADMINISTRATOR,  Donald  E. 
Johnson  said:  "The  real  crux  of  our 
budgetary  problems,  especially  in  our 
medical  program  areas,  stems  from  en- 
actment of  the  Revenue  And  Expendi- 
tures Control  Act  of  1968  (PL90-364). 
Although  the  VA  was  specifically  ex- 
empted from  the  expenditures  limitations 
of  the  act,  we  were  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  201,  which  required 
us  to  roll  back  fulltime  permanent  em- 
ployment to  the  number  on  duty  as  of 
June  30,  1966. 

"From  where  we  were  as  of  July  1, 
1968,  this  meant  a  reduction  of  3,389 
personnel  needed  to  be  made  from  on- 
board employment  by  attrition  through 
not  filling  more  than  three  out  of  each 
four  ensuing  vacancies.  Due  to  the  high 
rate  of  employment  turnover  in  our 
medical  programs,  the  reduction  oc- 
curred by  Nov.  I,  1968. 

"In  addition  to  the  loss  of  3,389  em- 
ployees from  where  we  were  at  July  1, 
1968,  as  a  result  of  PL-90-364,  we  also 
lost  an  increase  of  3,376  in  employment 
provided  for  in  our  fiscal  1969  appro- 
priation request." 

The  total  of  those  personnel  figures 
is  6,765  employees.  In  the  1970  medi- 
cal budget,  the  VA  asked  for  3,578  new 
employees.  How  many  of  these  will  ac- 
tually be  put  on  the  job  is  questionable. 

Another  witness.  Dr.  Hugh  Luckey, 
President  of  the  New  York  Hospital- 
Cornell  Medical  Center,  said:  "Are  we 
doing  all  we  know  how  to  do  for  our 
veterans?  The  answer  is  definitely  no. 
Within  the  limitation  of  funds,  person- 
nel, and  physical  resources,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  doing 
a  fine  job.  However,  we  would  be  de- 
ceiving ourselves  if  we  did  not  admit  that 
we  could  do  better.  ...  Do  we  have 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  about  the 
future  of  health  care  in  the  VA?  I  would 
say  the  answer  must  be  a  resounding 
yes.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
health  care  depression  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
The  VA  is  subject  to  the  same  pressures 
as  exists  in  other  areas  of  our  health 
care  system.  Salaries  of  VA  fulltime  pro- 
fessional personnel  are  not  competi- 
tive. .  .  .  Many  VA  facilities  are  becom- 
ing obsolete.  Funds  to  support  research 
are  so  limited  as  to  restrict  this  impor- 
tant attraction  of  high  quality  person- 
nel. ...  In  the  face  of  this  health,  educa- 
tion and  care  depression,  the  future  of 


Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  Chairman, 
Senate  Vets  Affairs  Subcommittee 

our  VA  medical  care  system  is  forebod- 
ing. As  it  is  for  the  other  200  million 
citizens  of  our  country." 

On  returning  and  wounded  Vietnam 
vets.  Dr.  Russell  V.  Lee.  founder  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic  and  Clinical 
Professor  of  Medical  Emeritus  at  Stan- 
ford University,  said:  ".  .  .  The  veterans 
hospitals  have  done  a  remarkably  good 
job  in  rehabilitation  in  many  of  the  hos- 
pitals. Some  of  them  are  really  outstand- 
ing, but  they  are  not  prepared,  without 
some  extra  help,  for  the  new  burden  they 
are  going  to  have  of  getting  these  people 
back  to  duty.  That  means  not  only  phy- 
sical rehabilitation  of  the  people  to  their 
wounds,  but  vocational  rehabilitation  so 
that  they  will  be  fitted  for  some  sort  of 
useful  life  into  the  future.  This  money, 
of  course,  is  well  spent,  because  those 
who  can  get  back  to  useful  occupations 
are  going  to  be  of  enormous  help  in  the 
productive  activities  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
This  requires  more  money,  more  money 
than  they  have  had  before,  not  less.  And 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  cut  in  funds 
for  medical  help  in  the  VA.  .  .  ." 

FROM  Dr.  Stewart  Wolf,  Regents  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  the  Univ.  of 
Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine  and  Head 
of  Neurosciences  of  the  Oklahoma  Medi- 
cal Research  Foundation:  "I  should  like 
to  emphasize  .  .  .  the  danger  of  deteriora- 
tion of  what  has  been  a  vital  force  in 
modern  medicine  in  this  country.  .  .  .  The 
current  national  priorities,  as  reflected  in 
the  personnel  ceiling  policy  and  budget 
cuts  imposed  on  the  VA,  threaten  the 
quality  of  the  veterans  medical  facilities 
at  a  time  when  they  are  about  to  be 
challenged  by  a  great  wave  of  discharged 
and  handicapped  Gl's.  .  .  . 


"In  the  recent  past  the  VA  has  been 
able  to  attract  the  highest  quality  of 
professional  staff".  Today,  however,  there 
is  a  concern  among  potential  recruits, 
in  part  because  of  the  financial  strictures, 
in  part  due  to  the  vulnerability  of  the 
top  administration  to  the  winds  of  po- 
litical change,  but  mainly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  subtler  problem,  namely 
the  feeling  that  the  halcyon  days  are 
over.  Thus,  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
about  to  see  veterans'  hospitals  revert 
to  the  mediocre  status  of  the  20's  and 
30's,  where  tired  physicians  and  political 
jobholders  provided  the  care  for  the  de- 
fenders of  our  country." 

FROM  Dr.  Philip  Lee,  Chancellor  of 
the  Univ.  of  California  Medical 
Center  in  San  Francisco  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  at  HEW:  "...  I  believe  the 
budget  cuts  and  restrictions  on  person- 
nel have  seriously  affected  the  improve- 
ments in  patient  care  that  are  needed 
in  the  veterans'  hospitals  and  clinics.  I 
believe  that  a  minimum  of  $100  million 
is  needed  merely  to  convert  the  per- 
sonnel deficit  that  has  resulted  from  the 
ceilings  imposed  in  the  past  several  years. 

"Second,  funds  are  needed — about 
$100  million  annually  to  build  new  hos- 
pitals and  modernize  existing  hospitals 
and  clinics  in  order  that  first-rate  care 
can  be  provided. 

"Third,  funds  are  needed  to  construct 
research  and  teaching  space  in  the  new 
hospitals  and  provide  it  in  existing  uni- 
versity-affiliated hospitals.  The  cost  for 
both  of  these  needs  can  be  provided  by 
the  VA,  but  I  would  estimate  the  need 
to  be  $30-$40  million  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  These  are  urgent  needs.  They 
will  improve  patient  care  as  no  other 
investment  by  the  VA  can. 

"Fourth  .  .  .  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  correcting  the  50,000  physician  short- 
age, the  9,000  shortage  in  dentists,  the 
145,000  nurse  shortage  and  the  200,000 
allied  health  professional  shortage.  .  .  . 

"Fifth,  adequate  funds  need  to  be  pro- 
vided the  VA  for  a  major  program  of 
health  facilities  and  health  services  re- 
search. There  should  be  10-20  such  VA 
hospitals  that  are  the  centers  for  such 
research. 

"Finally,  ...  in  answer  to  (the)  basic 
questions,  'Are  we  doing  all  we  can  about 
this  problem?  Are  we  doing  all  we 
must?,'  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  no. 
The  tragic  fact  is  that  we  are  asking  the 
veteran  to  pay  in  his  health  for  the  anti- 
inflationary  policies  that  are  followed  by 
the  administration.  I  think  we  are  ask- 
ing him  to  pay  too  high  a  price." 

Expert  testimony  of  a  more  personal 
kind  came  from  former  Army  Captain 
Max  Cleland,  27,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a 
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triple  amputee  who  lost  both  legs  and 
his  right  arm  in  an  accidental  grenade 
explosion  in  Vietnam.  Capt.  Cleland  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in 
action. 

Among  other  things,  he  discussed  the 
delayed  psychological  repercussions  that 
affect  severely  wounded  battle  casual- 
ties. He  said:  "Anyone  who  deals  with  a 
Vietnam  returnee  must  understand  this 
delayed,  severe  psychological  symptom, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  more  effort  has  to 
be  made,  especially  by  the  VA,  to  insure 
that  the  small  but  select  minority  of 
Vietnam  returnees  in  VA  hospitals  have 
adequate  social,  recreational  and  psy- 
chological activities  to  help  them  in  re- 
adjusting to  American  life. 

"Administrative  transfer  from  the  mili- 
tary service  to  the  charge  of  the  VA  is 
for  the  wounded  Vietnam  returnee  a 
deep  psychological  move  closer  to  the 
realities  of  civilian  life.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  this  shift  when  it  occurs  not 
be  complicated  with  administrative  prob- 
lems in  adjustment  of  pay,  securing  of 
appropriate  hospital  equipment,  finding 
the  correct  VA  hospital  to  go  to,  calcu- 
lation of  disability  compensation,  driver 
training,  etc.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  This  is  certainly  an  area  of  in- 
terest to  Congress  to  see  that  money  and 
time  are  not  wasted,  and  that  a  veteran 
can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  his  gov- 
ernment acts  without  a  letter  to  Congress 
to  prod  it  to  do  so." 

Captain  Cleland  went  on:  "In  sum- 
mary, in  a  war  everyone  wishes  to  forget, 
it  is  too  easy  to  forget  the  men  who 
fought  it,  to  forget  that  they  are  still 
this  nation's  charge,  that  they  are  manag- 
ing more  and  more  to  survive  severely 
disabling  wounds,  that  they  can  take 
little  comfort  and  find  little  peace  in  the 
division  of  attitudes  concerning  the  war, 
and  that  finally,  it  is  up  to  the  agencies 
of  this  government  to  make  an  added 
elTort  in  their  behalf  to  meet  their  special 
physical  and  psychological  problems. 
The  American  people  should  support 
v/ith  money  and  public  concern  the  effort 
of  this  government  to  take  care  of  its  de- 
fenders. It  seems  the  least  this  govern- 
ment can  do  for  men  who  have  shown 
their  trust  in  this  government  in  the  most 
dramatic  way." 

THE  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
equally  busy  on  the  subject  of  the  VA's 
budget  crunch.  On  Oct.  9,  1969,  its 
Chairman,  Olin  E.  Teague  (Tex.)  told 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  as  of 
August  15  last  year  over  $20  million  of 
modern  medical  life-saving  and  life-pro- 
longing equipment  was  standing  idle  in 
VA  hospitals  for  lack  of  money  to  hire 
and  train  such  personnel. 

Rep.  Teague  said  that  the  Revenue 


and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968 
had — and  this  was  borne  out  by  testi- 
mony of  the  VA's  chief  medical  director 
and  other  independent  experts  at  hear- 
ings— resulted  in  serious  staffing  short- 
ages at  VA  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  He  pointed  out  that  the  VA  was 
running  the  largest  single  hospital  sys- 
tem in  the  world  with  about  half  the  per- 
sonnel-patient ratio  of  the  other  modern 
hospital  systems  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 
Compounding  the  problem  was  the  huge 
increase  in  workload  factors  caused  by 
returning  Vietnam  vets  and  a  veteran 
population  of  over  27,000,000  (the  bulk 
of  it  from  WW2)  grown  older  and  need- 
ing increasing  medical  attention. 

In  the  face  of  this.  Rep.  Teague  noted, 
the  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Nixon  last  April  contained  a 
recommendation  that  over  4,000  medi- 
cal personnel  be  cut  from  the  budget 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
former  President  Johnson  last  January. 
On  top  of  that,  the  Administration  re- 
imposed  personnel  ceilings  resulting  in 
the  further  loss  of  634  more  VA  posi- 
tions. 

Congressman  Teague  estimated  that 
even  if  the  166  VA  hospitals  were 
brought  up  to  a  minimum  acceptable 
staffing  ratio  of  2.0  to  each  patient  for 
general  medical  hospitals  and  1 .0  for 
psychiatric  hospitals,  over  28,000  addi- 
tional hospital  personnel  would  be 
needed.  Under  present  pay  scales,  this 
item  alone  would  cost  some  $240  mil- 
lion and  still  leave  VA  hospitals  at  only 
half  the  staff/patient  ratio  of  general 
hospitals. 

Another  facet  of  the  problem  was 
brought  out  at  Senate  hearings  by  Dr. 
Irving  G.  Brick,  the  Legion's  Rehabili- 
tation Division  Senior  Medical  Consult- 


Rep.  Olin  Teague,  Chairman, 
House  Vets  Affairs  Committee 


ant.  Referring  to  the  additional  role  of 
VA  hospitals  as  medical  training  institu- 
tions, he  noted  that  "There  is  a  strain 
in  the  relationships  between  some  of  the 
universities  and  the  VA  hospitals  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  mod- 
ern practices  of  medicine.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  VA  hospitals,  which  were 
designed  to  give  the  best  care  that  the 
country  can  afford  its  veterans,  are  not 
giving  the  best  care,  do  not  have  the  ap- 
propriate facilities  and  the  appropriate 
people,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great- 
er deterioration. 

"T  OOK  at  what  the  VA  hospital  system 
i  J  has  contributed  to  the  education  of 
medical  students,  of  interns,  of  residents, 
these  people  who  are  taking  special  train- 
ing that  have  made  American  medicine 
so  great,"  he  went  on.  "Fully  half  or 
more  of  the  trainees  in  this  country,  if 
we  include  sophomore  medical  students, 
get  some  part  of  their  medical  training 
at  VA  hospitals.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  postgraduate  specialties."  (In  1968, 
over  10,000  medical  students  and  thou- 
sands of  other  para-medical  personnel 
were  trained  in  the  VA  system.) 

Dr.  Brick  continued:  "What  I  am 
trying  to  say  ...  is  that  here  is  a  great 
national  resource  for  the  production  of 
health  manpower.  .  .  .  The  VA  knows 
how  to  do  it.  It  is  in  the  education  field. 
It  has  been  in  the  education  field.  I  think 
we  ought  to  think  in  terms  of  expand- 
ing the  affiliation  with  medical  schools. 
...  I  think  that  we  should  be  trying  to 
expand  and  strengthen  and  make  the 
VA  hospitals  a  great  repository  of  medi- 
cal education  and  research  for  the  bene- 
fit not  only  of  the  veterans  but  of  the 
whole  country,  because  this  is  what  hap- 
pens when  advances  in  medicine  are 
made. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  now  be- 
comes distressing  to  me,  after  watching 
this  great  system  flourish  for  more  than 
20  years,  to  see  a  slight  beginning  of 
deterioration  because  of  budgetary  re- 
strictions. I  think  it  is  urgent,  if  we  do 
not  want  this  deterioration  to  increase, 
to  do  something  about  equalizing  some 
of  these  facilities  in  the  best  modern 
manner  possible." 


These  things  now  are  pretty  clear.  The 
U.S.  veteran  population  is  over  27nul- 
lion  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
75.000  per  month  as  more  servicemen 
are  being  discharged.  Close  to  250,000 
U.S.  servicemen  have  received  non-fatal 
wounds  in  Vietnam — approximately 
120.000  of  them  requiring  hospitaliza- 
tion— with  about  12.000  of  these  totally 
disabled.  The  rate  of  neuropsychiatric 
cases  has  doubled  since  J  965. 

The   K/f'.s-  full-time  employment  of 
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nurses  and  doctors  is  at  about  the  same 
level  as  it  was  in  1965,  while  Vietnam 
casualties  requiring  hospital  care  in- 
creased more  than  300  percent.  (Part 
of  the  job  load  has  been  taken  over  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  part-time 
doctors,  nurses,  residents  and  interns, 
but  many  question  if  this  is  good  prac- 
tice.) 

The  VA's  budget  is  as  much  a  victim 
of  inflation  as  any  other  segment  of  U.S. 
society.  Its  funds  are  being  eaten  up  by 
increasing  salary  levels  and  sky-rocket- 
ing costs  of  equipment,  construction, 
drugs  and  supplies.  The  budgetary 
cuts  serve  to  deny  the  VA's  opera- 
tions the  opportunity  to  provide  for  sat- 
isfactory professional  staffing,  operating 
expenses,  the  modernization  and  con- 
struction of  necessary  medical  facilities, 
and  the  utilization  of  life-saving  and  life- 
prolonging  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  current  VA  budget  estimate  in- 
cluded the  tenth  annual  installment  for 
financing  a  15-year  program  of  mod- 
ernization of  VA  hospital  and  domicili- 
ary facilities  begun  in  I960  to  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  $75  million  a  year.  That 
rate  was  not  always  met  through  the  in- 
tervening years  and  the  VA's  problems 
with  it  increased  as  construction  costs 
ro.se,  older  facilities  deteriorated,  and 
maintenance  costs  and  inefficiency  ratios 
climbed. 

Unless  realistic  investments  of  money 
are  fed  into  the  VA  .system  in  the  very 
near  future,  the  world's  largest  hospital 
system  niust  head  downhill. 

Spray  Can  Killers 

The  Legion's  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Di- 
vision has  issued  a  warning  against  a 
potential  killer  found  in  almost  every 
American  home- — the  ordinary  pressure 
spray  can  containing  products  such  as 
mouthwashes  and  cleaning  fluids. 

It  seems  children  have  moved  up  from 
ordinary  glue  sniffing  and  now  get  their 
kicks  by  the  supposedly  sophisticated 
method  of  inhaling  the  spray  from  these 
products. 

Legion  Child  Welfare  Director  Randel 
Shake  noted  that  42  young  persons,  most 
of  them  teen-agers,  have  been  reported 
killed  by  such  methods.  He  said  the  kids 
apparently  spray  the  mist  from  the  prod- 
ucts into  plastic  bags  and  then  sniff  the 
concentrated  mist  in  the  belief  that  this 
will  bring  a  "kick."  Actually,  one  breath 
may  cause  dizziness  and  lightheadedness 
but  two  or  three  breaths  freeze  the 
esophagus,  congest  the  lungs  and  cause 
asphyxia. 

A  new  pamphlet  entitled  "Drug 
Abuse"  is  available  from  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Commission,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapo- 
lis. Ind.  46206. 
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Hurricane  Camille  Relief  Fund 

Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick,  during 
a  recent  two-day  visit  to  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  presented  checks  from  the 
Hurricane  Camille  Relief  Fund  to  the 
following  posts:  Post  42.  Ocean  Springs, 
Miss.,  $500;  Post  58.  Pass  Christian, 
Miss.,  $1,750;  Post  114,  Sylvarena, 
Miss.,  $300;  Post  160,  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
$2,000;  Post  85,  Taylorsville,  Miss., 
$200;  Post  119,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  $25,- 
000;  Post  109.  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss., 
$25,000;  Post  193.  Buras.  La.,  $30,000; 
Post  126,  Dep't  of  Virginia,  $2,500. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  earlier 
checks  were  issued  to:  Monroe  Post. 
Biloxi.  Miss..  $1,000;  and  Post  244, 
Picayune.  Miss..  $500. 

In  presenting  the  checks.  Commander 
Patrick  said:  "On  behalf  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  this  check  to  be  used  in  helping 
to  bring  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  this 
area  so  hard  hit  by  the  ravages  of  Hur- 
ricane Camille.  In  the  light  of  the  vast 
destruction  left  in  the  wake  of  this  brutal 
storm,  we  realize  the  amount  of  this 
check  is  but  a  token  in  comparison  to 
the  total  sums  that  will  be  required  to 
heal  the  scars  that  Camille  left. 

"However,  we  hope  you  will  accept 
this  as  a  token  of  the  compassion  for 
the  less  fortunate  felt  by  American  Le- 
gionnaires and  members  of  the  Auxiliary 
who  responded  to  an  appeal  for  help 
with  gifts  of  more  than  $91,000." 

Legacy  of  a  Young  Marine 

A  young  Marine  who  died  in  a  Viet- 
nam swamp  has  left  part  of  his  GI  insur- 
ance to  his  high  school  to  pay  for  schol- 
arships and  a  plaque  which  is  incribed, 
"I  regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country."  Charles  Tyson,  18,  of 
Stuart,  Fla..  also  left  to  the  school  the 
flag  placed  on  his  coffin.  He  left  a  will 
v/hich  included  the  request  that  he  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  school. 
The  young  Marine  left  two  $1,000  schol- 
arships to  be  awarded  to  a  boy  and  a 
girl  in  the  1970  graduating  class.  He  also 
left  $500  for  a  plaque,  to  be  designed  by 
the  school's  art  department,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  school's  war  dead. 

Arkansas  Posts  Honor  Nisei 

Japanese-Americans  who  fought  and 
died  for  America  even  though  their  rights 
had  been  denied  them  were  honored  in 
a  ceremony  participated  in  by  Post  84, 
Dumas,  and  Post  79,  McGehee,  Ark., 
and  Nisei  Post  1183,  Chicago,  III.  Mem- 
bers of  the  famed  442nd  Regiment  of 
WW2,  Japanese-Americans  who  had 
been  herded  from  the  West  Coast  and 
placed  behind  barbed  wire  fences,  were 
given  recognition  in  a  two-day  csfc- 
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Nisei  Post  1183,  III.,  color  guard  honors 
Japanese-American  war  casualties. 


mony  at,  fittingly,  the  old  Rohwer 
Japanese-American  Relocation  Center 
Cemetery  in  Desha  County,  where  two 
monuments  had  been  erected  in  their 
honor. 

Rohwer  was  one  of  two  such  Centers 
established  in  Arkansas  during  WW2.  in 
which  20,000  Japanese-Americans  were 
interned.  In  all,  ten  Centers  were  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  over  120,- 

000  Japanese-Americans  were  interned. 
A  member  of  the  442nd,  Mike  Ma- 

saoka  of  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League,  was  the  main  speaker,  saying, 
in  part:  "I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  Japanese  ancestry,  for  my 
very  background  makes  me  appreciate 
more  fully  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
this  nation  .  .  .  Although  some  individ- 
uals may  discriminate  against  me,  I  shall 
never  become  bitter  or  lose  faith,  for  I 
know  that  such  persons  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  True.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  discourage  such  practices,  but 

1  shall  do  it  in  the  American  way — 
aboveboard,  in  the  open,  through  courts 
of  law,  Tiy  education,  by  proving  myself 
to  be  worthy  of  equal  treatment  and  con- 
sideration. .  ." 


Flame  of  Freedom  Memorials 


A  Flame  for  Post  220,  Lawton,  Mich. 


Post  220,  Lawton,  Mich.,  dedicated 
a  Flame  of  Freedom  just  outside  its  meet- 
ing hall.  The  light  is  set  in  a  granite  block 
bearing  the  inscription:  "For  Those  Who 
Serve  and  Die  for  Their  Country." 
From  I.  to  rt.  are  C.  McCauslin,  J.  Lade- 
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win,  W.  Bauer,  R.  Hackenberg,  O.  Star- 
stead,  and  C.  Hackenberg. 

A  Flame  of  Freedom  Memorial,  sup- 
ported by  the  26  Legion  posts  in  Jeffcr- 


In  Jefferson  County,  Ala.:  26  posts 


son  County,  Alabama,  was  financed  by 
the  posts  up  to  80%  of  the  entire  costs. 
The  remaining  20%  was  contributed  by 
business  firms.  The  cost  was  $6,000.  The 
project  commemorated  the  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary.  In  the  photo,  at  left,  Ray- 
mond Weeks,  Flame  of  Freedom  Com- 
mittee chairman,  presents  the  Memorial 
to  W.  Cooper  Green  (next  to  Weeks), 
president,  Jefferson  County  Commission. 
Miss  American  Legion  of  Alabama — 
Kris  Schoening — looks  on  with  president 
pro-tem  Tom  Pinson  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


Post  7  &  Post  521,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


In  Gainesville,  Ga.,  Post  7  and  Post 

521  combined  to  install  a  Flame  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall.  The  inscription  reads: 
"This  Flame  of  Freedom  Is  Dedicated  to 
All  Veterans." 

Over  500  people  attended  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Flame  installed  on  the  me- 
morial monument  of  Post  854,  Ever- 
green Park,  111.  A  Vietnam  plaque  was 


Post  854,  Evergreen  Park,  III. 


donated  by  Earl  B.  Fox  College  and  in- 
stalled on  the  left  side  of  the  monument. 
The  post  members  in  the  photo  are,  1. 
to  rt.:  H.  Murphy,  chaplain  and  Past 
Cmdr;  D.  Jeffrey,  sound  technician; 
C.  Hansen,  Post  Cmdr;  A.  Vacco,  mayor 
of  Evergreen  Park;  and  R.  Johnson, 
chmn  and  Past  Cmdr. 

Post  253,  Spotswood,  N.J.,  after  in- 
stalling a  Flame,  found  its  membership 
jumped  from  198  to  over  250. 

Legion  L&O  Awards,  Citations 

The  Reading  (Cincinnati),  Ohio,  Po- 
lice Dep't  was  given  American  flag  em- 
blems by  Post  69.  Members  of  one  shift 
are  shown  here  in  new  uniforms  that  in- 
clude the  emblems  worn  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Post  Cmdr  Paul  Held  (at  right) 
is  assisted  by  Past  Cmdr  Joe  Gosink  in 
the  presentation  to  Chief  Fred  Engel- 
man,  also  a  Post  69  member. 


Flag  emblems  on  police  jackets 


In  Gary,  Ind.,  a  citation  for  extraor- 
dinary bravery  and  a  check  for  $100 
were  given  by  Post  17  to  Ptl.  Fred  Myers 
for  his  off-duty  action  during  an  armed 
robbery  in  a  supermarket.  Making  the 
presentation  was  Judge  Richard  Kaplan 
(right  in  photo),  presiding  Judge  of  the 
Gary  City  Court  and  past  post  and  1st 
Dist.  Cmdr.  In  the  photo  also  are  Mrs. 


With  citizens'  aid,  he  captured  four. 


Myers  and  her  honored  husband,  and 
Post  Cmdr  James  Nehring.  Myers  was 
seriously  injured  in  the  action  and  was 
aided  by  two  Negro  citizens  who  chose 
to  become  involved — Willie  James 
Carter  and  Cletie  Curtis,  Jr. — who  re- 
ceived citations  and  $50  checks.  They 
helped  in  capturing  and  subduing  four 
robbers. 

Frank  Ryerson,  a  member  of  Post  369, 
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Legionnaire  Ryerson  becomes  involved. 


Dorchester,  Mass.,  was  honored  by  the 
post,  the  local  District  Attorney's  office, 
and  newspapers  for  having  gone  to  the 
aid  of  an  elderly  man  being  beaten  by 
four  thugs.  He  chased  off  the  culprits  and 
cornered  two  of  them,  holding  them  until 
police  arrived.  Eventually,  three  of  the 
four  were  convicted.  Mr.  Ryerson  was 
cited  by  the  judge  for  his  efforts. 

Post  79,  Riverside,  Calif.,  through  a 
resolution,  went  on  record  in  support  of 
local  law  enforcement  and  urged  other 
civic-minded  organizations  and  individ- 
uals to  work  with  its  committee  "to  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  protecting  our  police 
from  our  mutual  enemy — the  law- 
breaker." 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Post  20,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  led  the  com- 
munity celebration  of  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
and  inaugurated  its  own  1970  member- 
ship drive  by  "launching"  a  40-foot  mis- 


Missile  gimmick 


sile  on  its  front  lawn.  Flanked  by  two 
astronaut  figures,  the  missile  carries  the 
message:  "The  American  Legion  Is  Out 
of  This  World." 

■ 

Post  44,  Long  Branch,  N.J.,  realizing 
that  it  was  impractical  to  attempt  to 
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maintain  its  post  liome,  decided  to  sell 
it.  Reports  Samuel  Morris,  chairman. 
Executive  Committee:  "We  wondered 
what  to  do  with  the  money  received — 
how  to  make  it  count  for  the  post.  We 
finally  decided  to  set  up  a  trust,  the  Mon- 
mouth Medical  Center  becoming  the 
trustee,  and  from  the  income  of  the  trust 
to  provide  an  annual  scholarship  for  a 
student  nurse  of  $500.  At  the  inception 
the  principal  of  the  trust  amounted  to 
!^  13.400.  This  grew  to  $17,800,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  two 
$500  scholarships.  Now.  the  post  has  a 
dinner  meeting  bi-monthly  at  some  local 
lestaurant.  Doing  this,  we  found  that  we 
could  double  meeting  attendance  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  members  to 
rub  shoulders  more  often." 


I'v  f] 

A  good  money  haul  at  Post  120,  Montana 

This  is  a  fine  way  to  raise  money  for 
Boys  State.  Post  120,  of  Winifred,  Mon- 
tana, presented  the  play,  Deadwood 
Dick,  with  that  in  mind  and  with  great 
success,  and  accepted  offers  to  put  it  on 
in  Judith  Gap.  Roy.  and  Denton.  The 
post  has  42  members  and  the  Auxiliary 
Unit  22.  In  the  photo,  from  1.  to  rt.,  are 
Alice  Thompson,  A.  Benes,  G.  Econom, 
and  A.  Bolstad. 

■ 

The  daughter  of  Legionnaire  Ivan  Sum- 
mers and  Mrs.  Summers,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  is  carrying  things  pretty  far.  What 
she  is  carrying  is  a  baton,  and  the  latest 
jaunt  of  Miss  Paulette  Braun,  profes- 
sional fire  baton  twirler,  is  a  world  tour 
with  the  Harlem  Globetrotters,  the  bril- 
liantly clowning  basketball  travelers. 
Paulette.  a  graduate  of  Nebraska  Univ., 
has  also  for  several  years  twirled  for  the 
Post  2,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  band. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts:  Mill- 
brook  Post  133,  Millbrook,  Ala.:  Hopi 
Post  80,  Polacca,  Ariz.;  Lonnie  W. 
Townsend  Post  28,  Texarkana,  Ark.; 
William  Darby  Post  338,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.;  Poway  Post  821,  Poway,  Calif,; 
Park  Hill  Post  201,  Denver,  Colo.;  Wil- 
bur Hicks  Post  309,  Umatilla,  Fla.;  Cecil 
Barnes  Post  325,  Belle  Glade,  Fla.; 
South  Cobb  Post  264,  Mableton,  Ga.; 
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Williams  &  Cobb  Post  542,  Cordele,  Ga.; 
Archie  Thornton,  Sr.,  Post  589,  Hazle- 
hurst,  Ga.;  James  Ralph  Darling  Post 
1287,  Chicago,  111.;  Johnsburg  Post 
1313,  Johnsburg,  111.;  Eliza  Post  1971, 
Eliza,  111.;  Northwest  Post  390,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  First  Women's  Post  2,  San  Juan, 
P.R.;  Rafael  Pacheco  Post  62,  Santa  Isa- 
bel, P.R.;  Lloyd  West  Post  236,  Easley, 
S.C.;  Dillon  Post  249,  Dillon,  S.C.; 
Greenbrier  Post  45,  Greenbrier.  Tenn. 
and  Houston  Post  1 30,  Houston,  Tex. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Ernest  Davis,  membership  consultant  on 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Hq  stafl:,  named  as- 
sistant national  membership  director. 
■ 

James  E.  Powers,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  (1962- 
63)  and  chairman  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Publications  Commission,  recently  hos- 
pitalized, is  convalescing. 

■ 

Clayton  (Firp)  Miller,  Wyoming  Dep't 
Adjutant,  back  to  full-time  duty  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack  at  the  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion in  Atlanta. 


William  H.  Reif,  77.  of  Bozeman.  Mont.. 
.  ast  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1941-43). 

Thomas  Nolan  Touchstone,  Sr.,  75.  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1947-48)  and  a  1968-69 
member  of  the  Legion's  Special  Liaison 
Committee  with  the  Nat'l  Education 
Assoc. 

■ 

Robert  G.  Simmons,  79.  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1920-21)  and 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court. 

■ 

Mack  V.  Traynor,  77,  of  Devils  Lake, 
N.  Dak.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1922-23).  A 
lawyer,  he  was  a  former  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  Bar  Assoc. 

■ 

Walter  B.  King,  79,  of  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
in  1948-50. 

■ 

Irvine  F.  Belser,  79,  of  Columbia,  S.C., 
briefly  a  Dep't  Adjutant  in  1920. 
■ 

Ray  C.  Conlon,  85,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man (1929-30)  and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1928-29).  He  was  the  Legion's  Field 
Service  Officer  for  Western  Michigan 
for  25  years  before  retiring  in  1960. 
■ 

Alfred  Noroton  Phillips,  75,  of  Darien, 
Conn.,  the  first  Dep't  Cmdr  of  his  state 
(1919).  a  three-time  mayor  of  Stamford 
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and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1937-38. 

■ 

Leroy  D.  Downs,  70,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
a  member  of  the  Nat'l  Public  Relations 
Commission,  a  Past  Dep't  Vice  Cmdr 
(1924-25),  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1940.  and  more  re- 
cently regional  director  of  information 
for  the  Veterans  Administration. 
■ 

Mrs.  Leta  Zeller,  of  Gibsonburg,  Ohio, 
Past  President  of  the  Legion  Auxiliary 
(1956-57). 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimony  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  mi- 
published  life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
aiTanged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Frieda  Frances  Mooney  (1969),  Post  389, 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Henry  Hart  and  lona  Hart  (both  1969),  Post 
434,  Chula  Vista.  Calif. 

Walter  M.  Bashford  (1969),  Post  30,  Wrav, 
Co'o. 

Ihomas  F.  Brennan,  Jr.  and  Frederick  H. 
Megin,  Jr.  (both  1969),  Post  165,  Wolcott,  Conn. 

VValter  A.  Jackson,  Sr.  and  Samuel  McNeal 
ana  Clarence  G.  Sliger  (all  1969),  Post  5,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C.  H.  Barcus  and  Ivan  Bumi  and  Chas. 
Hirschfeld  and  Elmer  L.  Kelly  (all  1968),  Post 
24.  Champaign,  111 

Jerome  T.  Murphy  and  Ernest  W.  Piersou 
and  L.  E.  Reid  and  Dr.  O.  J.  Stratz  (all  1969), 
Post  84,  Aurora,  111. 

Arthur  N.  Gulland  and  Hugh  G.  Ross  and 
Louis  Sanz  (all  1968),  Post  597,  Chicago,  111. 

Otto  Davis  and  Sheldon  E.  Dotson  and  R.  M. 
Falls  and  Norbert  J.  Fox  and  Herbert  E.  Hayes 
(all  1969),  Post  34,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Loren  D.  JVIecum  and  Frank  Merrill  and  Lyle 

B.  Miller  and  Joe  I.  Peterson  (all  1969),  Post 
41,  Keokuk.  Iowa. 

Heston  Phelps  and  Harley  Robertson  and 
Bernal  C.  Walmer  and  Clayton  W.  Wilson  (all 
1S68),  Post  109,  Lisbon,  Iowa. 

Charles  B.  Hoeven  (1965),  Post  200,  Alton, 
Iowa. 

Gregory  F.  Currier  and  Morris  L.  Eagles  and 
William  H.  T.  Edmonds  and  Howard  G.  Faulk- 
ner and  Edward  D.  Ferguson  (all  1969).  Post 
23.  Leavenworth.  Kans. 

Percy  Martin  and  Earl  Mayberry  and  Earle 
R.  Mitchell  and  Philip  E.  Newhall  and  Edward 
M.  Powers  (all  1968).  Post  62.  Westbrook, 
Maine. 

A.  Thomas  Ferry  (1963)  and  Charles  F.  Sisk 
(1968)  and  Raymond  E.  Lewis  (1969),  Post  38, 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Gallagher  and  Harold  Harding 
and  Hardy  Healy  (all  1969),  Post  69,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

Morris  Burke  and  John  Corbett  and  Leo 
Green  and  Edgar  Hall  and  Edward  Koppehl 
(all  1969),  Post  89,  Stoughton.  Mass. 

Gaetano  LaRosa  and  George  LeFavor  and 
George  Lord  and  William  McElroy  and  Fred- 
erick Richardson  (all  1969).  Post  99,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

George  N.  Buck  and  Raymond  S.  Huntington 
(both  1966)  and  Louis  W.  Hendricks  and 
Verner  A.  Runstrom  l  both  1967 ) .  Post  204.  West 
Boylston,  Mass. 

Clarence  C.  Hutchinson  and  Burton  E.  Sanger 
and  Channing  H.  Smith  (all  1969),  Post  414, 
Sutton,  Mass. 

Harold  S.  Brubaker  and  Walter  R.  Flachsen- 
har  and  Harry  M.  Odegard  (all  1969),  Post  32, 
Terry,  Mont. 

Daniel  O'Rourke  and  Clyde  W.  Stewart  and 
Cyril  S.  Theriault  and  Lester  S.  Winkley  (all 
1969),  Post  83,  Lincoln.  N.H. 

Bert  Blick  and  Robert  B.  Jacoberger  and 

C.  W.  Tooley  (all  1969),  Post  221,  Ridgefield, 
N.J. 

M.  F.  Salazar  and  Edward  C.  Smith  (both 
1969),  Post  92,  Springer,  N.  Mex. 

Charles  D.  Gazzalo  and  Ernest  Munney  and 
Joseph  J.  Murphy  and  Elmer  Owens  and 
Chester  F.  Parsons  (all  1969),  Post  24,  Rome, 
N.Y. 

James   Draucker   and   Earl   Williams  and 
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Percival  Williams  (all  1967)  and  Murray  Bond 
and  William  Bryson  (both  1968),  Post  97,  Au- 
burn, N.Y. 

Hamilton  R.  Hill  (1961)  and  John  R.  Ander- 
son (1962)  and  Dr.  Russell  C.  Sherman  (1963) 
and  James  C.  White  (1965)  and  Joseph  W. 
Garboski  (1968),  Post  101,  Westbury,  N.Y. 

Raymond  M.  Coats  (1969),  Post  176,  New 
Paltz,  N.Y. 

George  Curtin  (19601  and  Michael  Warnick 
(1963)  and  Edward  A.  Wojcik  (1969),  Post  235, 
Waterford,  N.Y. 

Thomas  H.  Kennedy  (1968),  Post  366,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Albert  Blank  and  Fred  Deutch,  Sr.  and 
Victor  E.  DuBois  and  Melvin  E.  Grinnell  and 
Everett  R.  Holmes  (all  1969),  Post  391,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

James  Austin,  Jr.  (1969),  Post  634,  Cam- 
bridge, N.Y. 

Frank  Ruckman  and  David  Sanderson  and 
George  H.  Washburn  (all  1969),  Post  638,  Fal- 
coner, N.Y. 

Frank  C.   Datz  and  Louis  J.   Kuhn  (both 

1968)  ,  Post  1156.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Walter  J.  Fleming  (1969),  Post  1197,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

John  Froeber  and  A.  F.  Hammergren  and 
Clarence  Howe  and  Gust  Kroll  (all  1969),  Post 
28,  Harvey,  N.  Dak. 

C.  H,  Rodevvald  (1959)  and  John  F.  Ahrens 
and  O.  O.  Bakken  and  Harry  H.  Chester  and 
L.  E.  Erickson  (all  1968),  Post  139,  Tioga,  N. 
Dak. 

C.  J.  Ailstock  and  John  T.  Cox  and  James  P. 
Cumley  and  John  W.  Dowler  (all  1969),  Post 
21,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Gornick  and  William  Lawson  (both 

1969)  .  Post  124,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Beaumont  W.  Jolly  (1968),  Post  156,  Car- 
negie, Okla. 

Wayne  J.  Moore  and  Samuel  D.  Nealis  and 
Anthony  Pellegrino  and  Earl  Rice  and  Elmer  J. 
Shaneman  (all  1969),  Post  64,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Gilbert  H.  Sharer  and  John  J.  R.  Williams 
and  Paul  T.  Winter  and  Fred  C.  Wray  and 
Fred  W.  Yeager  (all  1969).  Post  228,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

William  H.  Logan  and  John  H.  McMahan  and 
William  C.  McNinch  and  Arthur  C,  Marr  and 
Harold  L.  Moyer  (all  1969),  Post  273,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa. 

Emery  Hascin  (1969),  Post  304,  Jim  Thorpe, 
Pa. 

Emil  Palomho  and  William  Pow  and  John  A. 
Scinto  and  William  S.  Wallace  (all  1969),  Post 
531,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harold  S.  Pavlow  (1964),  Post  993,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chris  J.  Letcher  and  H.  J.  Maakestad  and 
O.  J.  Mabee  and  Nick  Martin  and  J.  Lynne 
O'Neill  (all  1968),  Post  18,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Lloyd  Bergman  and  George  W.  Heck  and 
David  Schrek  and  William  Spath  (all  1969), 
Post  77,  Ethel,  Wash. 

Alfred  W.  Lawrence  and  Florian  J.  Schaefer 
and  Frank  A.  Smith  and  Henry  W.  Tetzlaft 
(all  1969),  Post  43,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Ben  Gleasing  and  George  Julson  and  Roy 
Kent  and  Cscar  Winsand  (all  1969),  Post  264, 
Gilmanton,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 
10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Medical  Reg't — (Aug.)  Virgil  Barrie.  8310 

Able  St.  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55432 
2nd  Div— (July)  James  Sykes,  4733  Bayard  St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 
5th  Reg't— (July)  Thomas  Smith,  33  Coolidge 

Ave.,  South  Portland,  Maine  04106 
9th  Arm'd  Inf  Bn,  Co  B— (July)  Joseph  Bilcze, 

13690  State  St.  N.E.,  Alliance,  Ohio  44601 


9th  Div — (July)   Daniel  Quinn,   412  Gregory 

Ave..  Weehawken,  N.J.  07087 
11th  Port  of  Emb— (July)  Harry  Wallbank,  21 

Bonad  Rd.,  Dedham,  Mass.  02026 
19th  Coast  Art'y— (June)  Perry  Van  Osdol,  6413 

N.  Madison,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  67501 
24th  Field  Hosp  (WW2)— (July)  Glenn  Talk- 

ington,  2232  35th  St.  Court,  Moline,  111.  61265 
93rd  Arm'd  Field  Art'y— (June)  Delmar  Beet- 

zel.   First   National   Bank,    Springfield,  111. 

62701. 

95th  Div — (Aug.)  Theodore  Nelson,  P.O.  Box 

1274,  Chicago,  111.  60690 
103rd  Bar  Bal  Bn— (July)  William  Randle,  170 

Major  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305. 
115th  Inf,  Co  H  (WW2)— (June)  Maurice  Bliz- 
zard, 16  Maple  Ave.,  Westminster,  Md.  21157 
116th   AAA   Gun   Bn,   Bat   D— (Apr.)  Frank 

Scirrotto,  13  Avalon  Dr.,  Colonia,  N.J.  07067 
118  Ord  Co,  MM— (Aug.)  James  Burns,  2  Netop 

Dr.,  Providence,  R.I.  02907 
121st   Inf,   Co   B— (July)    Roy   Green,    Rt.  2 

Tallassee  Rd..  Athens,  Ga.  30601 
139  Inf,  Co  F  (WWl)— (June)   Jesse  Barger, 

407  W.  Ash  St.,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
166th  &  938th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C— (May)  Tony 

Pettine,  909  Righter  St.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

19428 

173rd  QM  Bakery  Co  (Alaska,  WW2)— (Aug.) 
Frank  Enrico.  5621  Jamieson  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63109 

209th  FA  Bn  &  161st  Reg't,  2nd  Bn— (June) 
Jack  Embrey,  903  E.  9th,  Winfield,  Kans. 
67156 

248th    Field   Art'y    Serv   Bat   (WW2)— (May) 

William  Epps,  Jr.,  409  Ashton  Ave..  Kings- 
tree,  S.C.  29556 
249th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (June)  Lloyd  Schlafer, 

P.O.  Box  6,  Wrenshall,  Minn.  55797 
280th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  Glen  Mills,  911 

Ambort  Way.  Woodland.  Calif.  95695 
309th  Ord  MM  Co— (July)  Robert  Horn,  Box 

201,  Sterling,  Kans.  67579 
313th  Ammo  Tn,  Co  E  &  31.3th  TMB— (Aug.) 

Barbara    Bailey,    306    N.    4th    St.,  Guthrie 

Center,  Iowa  50115 
328th  Field   Art'y — (June)    Leslie  Reddaway, 

306  E.  Bishop  Ave.,  Flint,  Mich.  48505 
330th  Eng,  Co  F  (WW2)— (July)  Samuel  Spons- 

ler,  1324  N.  2nd  St.,  Springfield,  111.  62702 
339th  Field  Hosp— (June)  Floyd  Smaltz,  Wall 

Lake,  Orland,  Ind.  46776 
356th    AAA    Sit    Bn,    Semi-Mobile  (WW2)— 

(July)    Harold  Bogard,   5635   Oakland  Dr., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001 
360th  Eng  GS  Reg't— (June)  Edward  Ziats,  Box 

257,  Marianna,  Pa.  15345 
363rd  Inf,  Co  F— (July)  Henry  Holliman,  Rt.  1 

Box  53,  Griffin,  Ga.  30223 
409th  Inf,  Co  D— (July)  Howard  Bohmer,  R.R. 

1,  Erie,  Mich.  48133 
556th  AAA  AW  Bn— (July)  Anthony  Fiorilli, 

103  19th  St..  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
557th  AAA  Bn— (May)  Louis  Edell,  2904  Oak- 
crest  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md.  21234 
636th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)   Alvin  Vosteen, 

Pender,  Neb.  68047 
672nd    Amphib   Tractor   Bn — (Aug.)  William 

Riley,  810  Market  St.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
724th  Rwy  Oper  Bn  (WW2)— (June  &  Aug.) 

John  Hansard.  5377  Lee  Circle.  Forest  Park, 

Ga.  30050 

750th  Tank  Bn,  Co  B— (June)  James  Williams, 
Rt.  8,  Tuckaleechee  Trail,  Maryville.  Tenn. 
37801 

762nd  MP  Bn,  Co  A— (July)  Maurice  Mann- 
weiler,  P.O.  Box,  504,  Massillon.  Ohio  44646 

773rd  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  George  Dudasko, 
612  E.  9th  St.,  Berwick,  Pa.  18603 

818th  Eng  Avn  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  William 
Mann,  2865  W.  Pleasant  Valley  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44134 

863rd  Ord  HAM  Co— (Aug.)  Harry  Porter,  234 
S.  Howard  St.,  Union  City,  Ind.  47390 

871st  Hvy  Maint  Ord  Co— (July)  Sam  Terra- 
nova,  7051  Canal  Rd.,  Valley  View  Village, 
Ohio  44125 

894th  Tank  Dest  Bn,  Co  B  (WW2)— (June)  A 

D.  Jones,  Box  301,  Marianna,  Pa.  15345 
989th  Tank  Trdwy   Bridge   Co— (June)  Lyle 

Pascal,  Haddam,  Kans.  66944 
3482nd  Ord  Co— (Aug.)  B.  C.  Zeagler,  P.O.  Box 

486,  Sylvania,  Ga.  30467 
Evac  Hosp  Co  33— (June)  H.  W.  Grazier,  1335 

8th  Ave.  S.,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa  50501 
Nat'l  Counter  Intel  Corps — (July)  Lee  Martin, 

Rm.  207,  2304  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. 

22201 

NAVY 

3rd  Marine  Div— (July)  Robert  Goldstein.  MD., 
911  Ellendale  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21204 

6th  Marines,  96th  Co  (WWl)— (July)  John 
Baker,  1505  Morgan  Ave.,  La  Grange  Park, 
111.  60525 

58th  Seabees — (July)  Thomas  Sapio,  169  Leslie 

St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14211 
71st  Seabees — (Aug.)  Don  Locke,  2354  Hanover 

Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46227 


123rd  Seabees— (Aug.)  Donald  Campbell,  114- 

130  Cummings  Ave.,  Box  104,  Superior,  Wis. 
302nd  Seabees — (July)    Martin    Lowe,  8441 

Bayard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19150 
NYNM,  1st  Bn— (Apr.)  Charles  Buschkamper, 

273  Concord  Rd.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10710 
Radio  Comsupact  Unit — (July)  Leslie  Gilkey, 

11405  E.  5th  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74128 
VS  23,  VS  25  (Participants  in  Far  East  Cruise 

1950-51)— (July)  Dewitt  Bond,  Box  52,  War- 
saw, Ohio  43844 
USS  Alhena   (AKA9)— ( July)   John  Summer, 

7268  Andasol  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91405 
USS    Ancon— (May)    Charles    Carnrick,  221 

Gushing  St.,  Hingham,  Mass.  02043 
USS    Chandeleur    (AV-10)— ( Aug.)  Kenneth 

Boyd,  Rt.  4  Box  145,  Culpeper,  Va.  22701 
USS  North  Carolina— (June)  Paul  Wieser,  532 

Princeton  Rd.,  Linden,  N.J.  07036 
USS  Peiffer  (DE588)— ( July )  T.  N.  Maclntyre. 

102  Ivy  St.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  11771 
USS  Quincy  (CA71)— ( June)  Victor  Ruffenach. 

4900  Township  Line  Rd..  Drexel  Hill.  Pa. 
USS  Swanson  (DD443)— ( July )  Milburn  Miller, 

134  N.  Walnut  St.,  Boyertown,  Pa.  19512 
USS    Santa    Fe    (CL60)— (Aug.)    Dr.    G.  C. 

Trimm,  133  W.  18th  St.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
USS  South  Dakota  (WWl)— (Apr.)  Harry  Van 

Coelen,  4435  S.W.  Pomona  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

97219 

AIR 

2nd  Tp  Carrier  Sqdn — (Aug.)  Russell  Kopplin, 
3520  S.  Logan  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53207 

7th  Bomb  Gp,  H— (June)  Robert  Feyhl.  Rt.  1, 
Cody.  Wyo.  82414 

8th  AF,  3rd  Div  WAC  &  all  8th  AF  Personnel 
(England,  WW2;  London  Reunion) — (July) 
Mrs.  Rose  Sidell.  350  E.  77th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021 

5Gth  Ftr  Gp  &  Att  Units  (WW2)— (June)  Leo 

Lester,  408  Advel  Ct.,  Kewanee,  111.  61443 
96th  Depot  Repair  Sqdn— (June)  Clyde  Taylor, 

108  Redwing  Dr.,  Lee's  Summit.  Mo.  64063 
98th   Bomb   Gp,    H    (1942-45)— ( July )  Gomar 

Wolf.  1  Public  Sq..  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio  43050 
269th  Aero  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Earl  Fisher,  Box  73, 

Jesup.  Iowa  50648 
388th  Bomb  Gp— (June)  Edward  Huntzinger, 

863  Maple  St..  Perrysburg.  Ohio  43551 
451st    Bomb     Sqdn,     M — (Aug.)  Bernhard 

Hougen,  Green  Shores,  Shell  Knob,  Mo.  65747 
RAAF  (Roswell,  N.M.,  All  Personnel)— (June) 

Cliftord  McKee.  Box  1023,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

88201 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American  Defenders  of  Bataan  &  Corregidor — 

(May)    Albert    Senna,    850    Hamilton  St., 
Somerset,  N.J.  08873 
CBI  Vets— (Aug.)  Thomas  Fox,  7811  E.  Pine, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74115 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

Air  Force  338-2nd  Tng  Sqd,  A&E  (Keesler 
Field,  Miss.,  Nov.  22,  1948)— Need  informa- 
tion from  Walter  Worthner  or  other  com- 
rades who  can  verify  that  Everett  Harrison 
was  on  the  base  at  5:00  that  day  and  not 
AWOL.  Write  to:  "CD25.  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

45th  Div.,  120th  Eng  (MLR  Line,  Republic  of 
Korea,  June  1952) — Need  information  from 
Sgt.  Flood  and  Cpls  Hogg  and  Woodall  and 
others  who  recall  Winford  Mack  Jonas  being 
injured  in  two-truck  collision  (6X  and 
weapons  carrier).  Write  to:  "CD26,  American 
Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

82nd  Air  Force  Sqdn  (Maxwell  Fid.,  Ala.,  Sept. 
25,  1942) — Need  information  from  anyone  on 
night  shift  of  ground  maintenance  plane 
crew  who  knew  of  injury  to  crew  chief 
Harry  E.  Swanson,  who  was  pulling  chucks 
from  wheels  of  AT6  when  tail  swung  around 
and  knocked  him  out.  His  claim  states  that 
top  vertebrae  were  injured.  He  was  treated 
at  Sta.  Hosp.  Ward  7  for  headache.  Write  to: 
"CD27,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

59th  Pioneer  Infantry  (Camp  Dix,  N,J.,  Jul.y 
1918) — Need  information  from  John  Dugan 
and  others  who  recall  Herbert  Wilken  Wier 
sustaining  injury  to  right  knee  during  train- 
ing. Write  to:  "CD28,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 
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Mr.  Chairman! 


We're  announcing  your 
organization's  newest  rule: 


ROBERT  S  RULES 

OF  ORDER 
NEWLY  REVISED 


by  Gen.  Henry  M.  Robert 
and  Sarah  Corbin  Robert 


With  the  assistance  of  Henry 
M.  Robert  III,  James  W.  Cleary, 
President,  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College, 
and  WilHam  J.  Evans. 


•  Completely  revised  for  the  first 
time  in  fifty-five  years 

•  10  years  in  the  writing 

•  New  enlarged  format 

•  700  pages 

•  More  modern,  more  complete, 
more  comprehensive,  better 
organized,  more  clearly  presented, 
more  efficient,  and  far  more  useful 
than  any  earlier  edition 


This  is  the  first  major  revision  since 
1915  of  the  standard  guide  to  parha- 
nientary  procedure.  It  includes  new 
material  on  organization  of  conven- 
tions, a  chapter  on  proper  disciph- 
nary  actions,  and  a  new  introduc- 
tion. Most  important  ROBERT'S 
RULES  OF  ORDER  NEWLY  RE- 
VISED is  written  with  the  spirit  of 
today,  about  problems  and  proce- 
dures of  today.  It  points  up  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  rules  so 
that  you  can  apply  them  clearly,  con- 
cisely and  intelligently.  Order  your 
copy  of  the  one  and  only  final  au- 
thority on  parliamentary  procedure 
today ! 


Jt  your  bookseller  or  use  this 
handy  coupon  to  order  -. 


Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
College  Division  Dept.  A  LI 
1900  East  Lake  Avenue 
Glenview,  Illinois  60025 

Please  send  me    copies  of  ROB- 

ERT'S RULES  OF  ORDER  NEWLY  RE- 
VISED @  $5.95.  1  understand  that  if  I  am  not 
completely  satisfied  1  may  return  the  book 
within  10  days  for  a  full  refund. 

I  enclose       Check  Q]  Money  Order 
for  $  Total. 

Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


HOW  THEY  BUILT  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

 (Continued  from  page  19)  


year-round  a  steady  78°.  But  that  was 
small  compensation  for  the  frightening 
sounds  from  the  crushing  of  the  blocks 
that  shored  up  the  working  area.  These 
blocks  were  allowed  to  crush  deliberately 
under  the  caisson's  increasing  weight. 
They  were  subsequently  dug  out.  then 
replaced. 

"The  noise  made  by  the  splitting  of 
blocks  and  posts  was  rather  ominous  and 
inclined  to  make  the  reflecting  mind  ner- 
vous in  view  of  the  impending  mass  over- 
head," Washington  Roebling  admitted. 
"Their  crushing,  though,  was  the  only 
indication  we  had  that  any  portion  of  the 
caisson  was  bearing  particularly  hard." 

The  wooden  walls  sweated  constantly, 
adding  to  the  muck  underfoot  and  caus- 
ing the  men  to  watch  the  squeaking,  wet 
timbers  with  jaundiced  eyes.  They  knew 
only  too  well  that  if  the  air  pumps  failed, 
the  river  would  rush  into  the  caisson. 

Once,  it  almost  happened.  A  newly- 
hired  workman  jammed  the  airlock  open 
with  a  load  of  broken  stone  and  grave! 
and  the  supply  shaft  air  started  to  blow 
out,  with  Roebling  and  the  crew  be- 
low. "The  noise  was  so  deafening  that 
no  voice  could  be  heard,"  he  recalled 
later,  in  a  report  of  the  accident.  "The 
setting  free  of  water  vapor  from  the 
rarefying  air  produced  a  dark,  impene- 
trable cloud  of  mist  and  extinguished  all 
the  lights.  No  man  knew  where  he  was 
going;  all  ran  against  pillars  or  posts  or 
fell  over  each  other  in  the  darkness." 
Somehow,  as  "the  water  rose  to  our 
knees,"  Roebling  and  a  few  others  man- 
aged to  grope  their  way  to  the  supply 
shaft  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  close  the 
door,  but  even  Roebling  marvelled  at 
their  narrow  escape. 

"It'd  be  just  plain  suicide  to  go  down 
under  the  water  in  that  thing!"  a  laborer 
who  had  turned  down  work  in  the  caisson 
replied  to  a  reporter's  question.  "If  I'm 
going  to  drown,  I'd  rather  do  it  out  in 
the  open!"  A  lot  of  other  workers  felt 
the  same  way  and  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  persuade  laborers  to  sign  on 
as  sandhogs.  even  at  the  alluring  wage 
of  $2  a  day. 

Those  who  did  went  out  on  strike 
shortly  after  construction  began,  de- 
manding a  raise  to  $2.25,  an  unheard-of 
amount  for  such  labor  at  the  time. 
The  work  had  to  go  on,  so  they  got  it. 
but  they  never  struck  again  despite  the  in- 
creasing hazards.  The  great  business  de- 
pression wrenching  the  country  in  the 
1870's,  plus  the  droves  of  immigrant 
laborers  in  the  New  York  area,  partly  ex- 
plained their  acceptance  of  the  work.  But 
a  bigger  factor  was  Colonel  Roebling 
himself.  Washington  Roebling  spent 
more  time  down  in  the  caisson  than  any 
other  worker  and,  as  one  man  asked,  "If 
the  big  boss  could  endure  conditions 


there,  why  should  the  sandhogs  revolt?" 

They  seldom  got  used  to  the  annoying 
quirks  of  their  work.  Men  could  not 
whistle  under  compressed  air.  Nor  was 
their  sense  of  smell  as  sharp,  "a  wise 
precaution  of  nature."  observed  Roe- 
bling, "because  foul  odors  certainly  have 
their  home  in  a  caisson."  Even  to  talk  re- 
quired great  effort — and  the  result  was 
usually  surprising.  "A  big  fellow  working 
next  to  me  had  a  thick  beard  and  he  must 
have  weighed  at  least  250  pounds."  a 
sandhog  later  recalled.  "Yet  his  voice 
sounded  like  my  little  sister's — high  and 
thin — in  the  crazy  topsy-turvy  world 
under  the  river."  These  novelties  soon 
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"I'm  sorry  Mr.  Haney  is  out  again,  but 
please  watch  your  language — this  is  not  a 
recording!" 
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attracted  countless  newspapermen  whose 
curiosity  outweighed  their  fears. 

Throughout  the  two  and  a  half  years 
that  it  took  to  lay  the  twin  caissons,  the 
triple  hazards  were  blowouts,  fire  and 
the  disease  called  the  bends. 

Blowouts  occurred  whenever  the  cut- 
ting edges  weren't  on  an  even  keel.  Until 
the  caisson  was  firmly  entrenched  under 
the  river  bottom,  waves  from  a  passing 
steamer  were  enough  to  upset  its  equi- 
librium. Or  a  rough  boulder  might  spring 
a  leak  around  the  base.  The  result  was 
spectacular  whatever  the  cause. 

With  a  thunderous  roar,  compressed 
air  rushed  out  through  the  opening  and 
boiled  to  the  surface,  sending  up  a  geyser 
30  to  60  feet  above  the  water's  surface 
before  sandhogs  plugged  the  hole.  The 
"Big  Blowout"  occurred  on  a  Sunday 
morning  at  6  a.m..  when  no  one  was  in 
the  caisson. 

Three  watchmen  were  atop  the  tower 
when  the  giant  box  "let  out  a  frightful 
belch."  Escaping  air  rocketed  passed 
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them,  whooshing  and  "throwing  up  a 
dense  column  of  water,  fog,  mud  and 
stones  500  feet  into  the  sky,  accom- 
panied by  a  shower  of  falling  fragments 
and  yellow  mud  that  covered  the  houses 
for  blocks  around."  The  noise  was  deaf- 
ening and  the  geyser  was  seen  a  mile 
away.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  injured. 
One  watchman  jumped  into  the  river,  an- 
other took  refuge  in  a  nearby  coal  heap, 
the  third  got  his  "Sunday  suit"  splattered 
with  mud. 

A  far  greater  menace  was  fire.  The 
amazing  thing  is  not  that  it  happened, 
but  that  it  did  not  happen  more  often. 
Roebling  had  used  14  calcium  lights  and 
60  gas  burners  to  illuminate  the  caissons, 
but  candles  were  necessary  for  close 
work. 

The  flames  behaved  mischievously  in 
compressed  air.  Gas  jets  flared  crazily  at 
the  stroke  of  a  pick  on  a  piece  of  rock, 
and  candies  would  sputter  up  again  after 
being  blown  out.  Leaking  gas  cocks  were 
almost  impossible  to  detect.  Workmen 
with  their  blunted  sense  of  smell  rarely 
suspected  anything  amiss  until  they  heard 
a  sudden  pop  and  rubbed  their  singed 
whiskers. 

Despite  all  precautions,  the  "Great 
Fire"  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 2,  1870.  A  worker  in  the  Brook- 
lyn caisson  apparently  put  a  candle  in 
an  empty  receptacle  near  an  oakum  seam 
and  never  noticed  that  the  caulking  had 
caught  fire.  When  the  shift  changed,  he 
took  the  candle  with  him.  but  air  pres- 
sure had  driven  the  flames  into  the  timber 
roofing  and  out  of  sight.  Hours  later,  a 
fire-spotter  discovered  a  charred  hole  the 
size  of  a  fist  in  the  ceiling. 

ROEBLING  STAYED  BELOW  throughout 
the  night  as  crews  fought  the  fire 
with  carbon  dioxide,  then  steam,  then 
streams  of  high  pressure  water.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  fire 
seemed  out.  Roebling  ordered  auger 
holes  drilled  up  into  the  roof.  The  caisson 
supported  an  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
sonry by  now  and  he  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  the  fire  wasn't  smouldering 
somewhere  in  the  timbers.  Two  feet, 
three  feet,  up  the  bore  went.  At  four  feet, 
it  plunged  into  a  bed  of  live  coals.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  now  but  flood  the 
whole  caisson. 

New  York  fire  boats  helped  with  the 
heartbreaking  task.  By  ten  o'clock  that 
morning,  38  streams  of  water  were 
splashing  into  the  caisson.  At  midday, 
after  more  than  a  million  gallons  of  water 
had  flooded  the  chamber,  the  job  was 
finished. 

The  caisson  soaked  for  two  and  a 
half  days.  Then,  air  pressure  was  restored 
and  the  water  forced  out.  Inspection 
showed  little  water  damage.  If  anything, 
the  caisson  was  tighter  due  to  the  swell- 
ing of  the  timbers.  Still,  a  lingering,  per- 
(Contimied  on  page  44) 


PICK  STRAWBERRIES  IN  90  DAYS 
SKYSCRAPER® 

CLIMBING 

STRAWBERRIES 


EVERBEARING  PRODUCE  ALL  SUMMER  UNTIL  FROST 


A  $100 

*T  FOR  X 


•  LARGE  JUICY  BERRIES! 
•  PRODUCES  BERRIES  FROM  BOTTOM  TO  TOP! 
•  BEARS  FRUIT  FIRST  YEAR! 

•  EVER-BEARING  PERENNIALS  GROW  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR! 

•  CAN  BE  TRAINED  ON  ANY  TRELLIS,  FENCE  OR  POLE! 

•  EASY  TO  GROW -SIMPLE  TO  PLANT! 

It's  true!  A  beautiful  climbing  strawberry.  A  straw- 
berry plant  that  produces  delicious,  honey-sweet  red 
strawberries  the  whole  way  up!  Read  these  facts  and 
learn  how  you  can  grow  these  beautiful  ornamental 
plants  that  produces  berries  that  you  can  pick  from 
the  vine. 

Imagme  the  curiosity,  the  envy  of  your  neighbors 
as  they  watch  you  grow  strawberries  on  a 
pole,  trellis  or  fence.  Imagine  the  interest 
and  excitement  as  they  watch  this  richly  foli- 
aged  plant  reaching  vigorously  upward.  Im- 
agine your  own  delight  as  you  watch  enticing 
bright  red  strawberries  appear.  Just  picture 
yourself  leisurely  walking  through  your  gar- 
den picking  real,  red  strawberries  from  your 
own  exotic  climbing  strawberry  plants  .  .  . 
picking  delightful  tasting  strawberries  right 
off  the  vine  .  .  .  without  having  to  wash  off 
the  dirt  .  .  .  and  popping  them  into  your 
mouth  to  enjoy  their  vine-fresh  flavor! 

CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 
ARE  PERENNIALS 

Ever-Bearing  —  Produce  All  Summer 
Until  Frost 

You  don't  have  to  buy  and  plant  these 
Climbing  Strawberries  every  year!  Because 
they  are  hardy  perennials,  they'll  grow  year 
after  year.  And  each  spring  they'll  produce 
even  more  lustily,  increasing  in  length 
quickly  and  forming  5  to  6  rosettes  at  inter- 
vals. These  rosettes  produce  clusters  of 
flowers  from  which  the  berries  fruit  pro- 
fusely this  year.  In  turn,  the  rosettes  produce 
more  runners  which  bear  more  flowers  and 
fruit.  A  prolific,  splendid  plant  to  enjoy  for 
years  and  years.  It  is  truly  everbearing. 

EASY  TO  GROW 

These  plants  have  proven  their  ability  to 
thrive  and  produce  and  withstand  severe 
winters.  And  you  don't  need  a  lot  of  space  to 
grow  them  in . . .  only  a  couple  of  square  feet 


W'MimmmmmmmmwmM. 


^  Climbing  Strawberry  plants  are  shipped  to  |^ 
S  arrive  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  .  .  .  |^ 


3-MONTH  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 


to  grow  and  produce  berries  or  plants  will 
be  replaced  absolutely  FREE  anytime 
within  3  months! 


CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES  g 
CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS  g 

mmmm 


©  Climbing  Strawberries  1970 

If  ordering  from  Canada,  plants  wi 
shipped  by  our  Canadian  Office. 


I  be 


of  ground  per  plant!  Imagine  —  a  climbing 
strawberry  plant  from  only  2  square  feet  of 
ground!  Amazing,  but  true.  Planting  and 
care  are  simple  and  full  directions  come  with 
your  order. 

STRAWBERRIES  FROM  SPRING 
UNTIL  FROST 
Offer  Will  Not  Be  Repeated  This  Year. 
Climbing  strawberries  grow,  climb  and  bear 
succulent  berries  until  killing  frost.  Planted 
in  early  spring,  these  climbing  strawberry 
plants  start  producing  berries  around  July 
and  continue  to  produce  week  after  week, 
until  frost.  You  can  enjoy  the  firm  texture, 
tempting  fragrance  and  delightful  taste  of 
these  magnificent  strawberries  for  months. 
But  that's  not  all!  These  plants  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  practical.  Not  only  do  they 
produce  delicious  fruit,  but  they  also  help  to 
dress  up  your  garden  with  beautiful  greenery 
decked  generously  with  bright  red  berries.  A 
splendid  ornamental  plant  with  luxurious 
wax-green  foliage.  Act  today! 

The  SKYSCRAPER  CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES  ottered  in  this 
ad  are  cultivated  exclusively  for  us  and  are  available  only 
through  this  advertisement  and  cannot  be  purchased  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States. 

PLANTS  WILL  BE  SHIPPED  IN  TIME  FOR  PROPER 
PLANTING  IN  YOUR  AREA.  YOU  WILL  BE  PICKING 
BERRIES  90  DAYS  AFTER  YOU  PLANT  THEM. 

I  RUSH  ORDER  TODAY  ^ 

I     CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 
I     Dept.  D-144 
'     Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

I  Please  rush  me  my  CLIMBING  STRAWBERRY 

I  PLANTS. 

I  □  4  for  $1.00      □  10  for  $2.00 

I  □  30  for  $5.00 

j  (ADD  25(  FOR  POSTAGE  &  HANDLING) 

I  ENCLOSED  IS  $  (No  stamps  please) 

I  Name  

I  Address  

I  City  

I  State  Zip  
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Still 


. .  .  the  BEST  bargain 
in  MONEY  RAISING 


•  Same  generous  size  to  sell 
at  only  $1 .00 

•  Naturally  Good;  highest 
quality  on  the  market 

•  Proven  plan  used  for  48 
years  by  organizations 
coast  to  coast 

•  Profits  of  40%  Plus 
BONUS 

Get  full  information  for  your 
Group  today.  No  obligation. 

I  Just  clip  and  mail  this  coupon  —  —  —  —  - 

MARION-KAY 

Dept.A-30,  Brownstown.  Ind.  47220 

Please  tell  me  how  my  organiza- 
tion may  earn  S60  to  S2,000  or 
more  easily. 

Name  


Address  

City  State  Zip_ 


Organization 


DIABETIC? 

Cut  High  Medicine  Costs 


if  you  are  using  any  of  the  Dia- 
betic medicines  that  require  a 
Doctor's  prescription,  or  if  you 
are  using  Insulin,  Tes-Tape,  Clini- 
test  Tablets  etc.  —  we  can  save 
you  money. 

Your  prescriptions  filled  exactly 
as  your  Doctor  ordered  by  Regis- 
tered,  Licensed   Pharmacists  in 
strict   compliance   with  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Laws.  Find  out  the 
p~\  facts.  Let  us  quote  you 
—J    prices  on  any  drug  or 
fjW    prescription  without  ob- 
m3     ligation.  Write  today  for 
I  proof  of  savings. 
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FEDERAL  PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE 

Dept.  7AL2,  Madrid,  Iowa  50156 
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HOW  THEY  BUILT  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

 (Continued  from  page  43)  


sistent  odor  of  smoke  aroused  Roebling"s 
suspicions.  Further  borings  proved  that 
the  fire  was  dead,  but  the  creeping  flames 
had  honeycombed  the  roof,  charring  pas- 
sages every  which  way,  leaving  behind 
soft  and  brittle  charcoal.  Nothing  to  do 
but  drill  and  fill. 

The  mammoth  job  of  dentistry  took 
three  months.  Five  big  vertical  openings 
were  made  upward  from  the  chamber. 
Carpenters  squeezed  into  the  cramped 
tunnels,  scraped  away  the  burned  wood 
and  filled  the  smaller  cavities  with  ce- 
ment. Larger  ones  required  new  lengths 
of  yellow  pine — fitted,  strapped  and 
bolted  to  the  old  courses. 

"It  must  be  remembered."  Rocbling 
reported  to  relieve  any  fears,  "that  there 
are  still  1  I  courses  of  sound  timber 
above.  From  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  work  has  been  done,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  burnt  region  has  now  been 
made  fully  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than 
the  rest  of  the  caisson."  It  is  doubtful 
that  very  many  people  really  believed 
him. 

The  trouble  that  soon  cropped  up  in 
the  New  York  caisson  made  him  all  the 
more  suspect.  Here,  bedrock  was  78  feet 
down.  This  meant  that  workmen  had  to 
labor  under  far  greater  pressure,  as  much 
as  35  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
bends  made  their  frightful  appearance. 
Man  after  man,  I  10  in  all,  complained  of 
dizziness,  headaches,  vomiting  and  sud- 
den excruciating  pain — "as  if  the  flesh 
were  being  torn  from  the  bones'" — upon 
emerging  from  the  caisson.  Some  recov- 
ered in  a  few  days,  others  were  sick  for 
weeks,  a  few  were  temporarily  paralyzed. 
Three  died. 

COMPANY  DOCTORS  enforced  strict 
health  rules,  but  they  did  little  good. 
"Never  enter  the  caisson  with  an  empty 
stomach,"  one  advised.  "Use  intoxicating 
liquors  sparingly,  better  none  at  all,"  said 
another.  Hot  coffee  after  work  and  fre- 
quent rest  periods  didn't  help  either. 
"Caisson  disease."  as  doctors  appro- 
priately called  the  ailment,  was  caused 
by  the  release  of  nitrogen  bubbles  into 
the  blood  stream  when  decompression 
came  too  rapidly.  But  under  any  name  it 
was  still  a  mystery  in  1872. 

The  whole  project  was  plagued  by  an 
overpowering  stench.  Even  compressed 
air  couldn't  cover  the  fact  that  the  upper 
levels  of  the  river  bottom  had  served  for 
years  as  New  York's  garbage  dump. 
Scores  of  men  staggered  from  the  caisson 
daily,  retching  and  green-faced,  or  had 
to  be  taken  out  bodily.  Rocbling  solved 
the  problem  by  flooding  the  working 
chamber  with  a  foot  of  water  to  make 
the  work  bearable.  But  then  they  ran  into 
quicksand. 

Grab  buckets  were  useless.  The  fine 


material  either  leaked  out  through  the 
"fingers"  or  was  riddled  with  stones  so 
hard  they  defied  grabbing.  Workers  used 
elbowed  iron  pipes  to  siphon  off  the 
gooey  mess,  blowing  it  out  from  the  cais- 
son with  forced  air  and  into  the  river 
beyond.  Sometimes  pebbles  shot  out  with 
"the  velocity  of  musket  balls."  One 
struck  a  mason  in  the  arm,  producing  a 
wound  five  inches  long;  another  hit  a 
passing  fisherman  and  took  off  a  finger. 
The  company  gave  him  $100  with  its 
apologies. 


'It's  only  my  ex-husband,  dear  . 
Ignore  him." 
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The  worst  accident  of  all  involved 
Roebling  himself.  Practically  everybody 
was  criticizing  him  just  then,  newspapers 
especially.  Either  he  neglected  his  men's 
safety,  they  suspected,  or  he  was  a  slip- 
shod engineer.  Roebling  bristled  at  the 
accusations.  Time  and  again,  he  went  be- 
low and  worked  alongside  his  men,  some- 
times for  12  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  up- 
shot was  that  he  spent  too  much  time 
underground.  He  collapsed  one  after- 
noon in  the  spring  of  1872  from  caisson 
disease  and  exhaustion,  and  was  car- 
ried from  the  caisson  near  death.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  partially  para- 
lyzed, almost  blind,  scarcely  able  to 
speak.  The  best  he  could  do  from  his 
home  on  Columbia  Heights,  overlooking 
the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  bridge,  was  to 
write — reams  and  reams  of  tedious 
scrawls  describing  to  his  assistants  how 
to  finish  the  bridge. 

Roebling's  misfortune  gave  his  critics 
the  ammunition  they  needed.  News- 
papers jumped  to  the  attack,  blaming 
him  with  criminal  negligence  for  the 
workmen's  deaths,  his  own  incapacity 
and  the  snail-like  pace  of  construction. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


My  Zoysia  Grass  Grows 
Where  Other  Grass  Fails 


EARLY  BIRD  SPECIAL! 
AND  GET  UP  TO  200 


NOW 


By  Mike  Senkiw,  Agronomist 


Amazoy  is  the  Trade  Mark  Registered  U.S. 
Patent  Office  for  our  Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia 
Grass. 


When  I  figured  how  much  our  old  lawn 
cost  us,  I  was  staggered.  Spring  meant 
reseeding,  weeding,  feeding.  Summer 
means  fighting  to  keep  our  grass  green 
thru  hot  dry  spells. 

It  was  sprinkler  off,  sprinkler  on  .  .  .  mow- 
ing and  crabgrass  killers.  There  was  no 
end  to  it! 

So  I  plugged  in  Meyer  Zoysia  Grass,  the 
grass  perfected  by  the  U.S.  Govt.  My 
plugs  grew  into  a  beautiful  lawn  that 
saves  us  work  and  money.  Experience 
shows  that  my  grass  will  do  the  same  for 
you. 

NO  NEED  TO  RIP  OUT 
PRESENT  GRASS 

You  can  plug  my  grass  into  part  of  your 
present  lawn,  or  start  a  completely  new 
lawn  as  you  desire.  You  can  plug  it  into 
poor  soils  where  other  grasses  have  failed 
you,  like  "builder's  soil,"  clay  or  sandy 
soils  —  even  salty  beach  areas. 

PERFECT  FOR  SLOPES 

You  can  plug  it  into  slopes,  let  it  stop 
erosion.  You  can  plug  it  into  hard-to- 
cover  spots,  play-worn  areas,  and  I  guar- 
antee it  will  grow!  How  can  you  lose  — 
think  what  you  stand  to  gain! 

WON'T  WINTER  KILL 

An  Amazoy  lawn  grows  so  thick  and 
rich,  it  resists  footwear,  cookouts,  lawn 
furniture  and  children's  daily  play.  In  fact, 
if  you're  like  us  you'll  enjoy  inviting  vis- 
itors to  walk  on  it,  for  walking  on  a  Meyer 
Zoysia  lawn  is  an  unforgettable  experi- 
ence. Underfoot  it's  like  a  thick,  pile 
carpet  —  so  resistant  to  lawn  enemies  it 
never  needs  replacement. 


CUTS  MOWING  2/3 

My  Zoysia  Grass  will  save  you  time  and 
money  in  many  ways.  It  won't  winter-kill 
—  has  survived  temps  30°  below  zero. 
Goes  off"  its  green  color  after  killing  frosts, 
regains  new  beauty  every  spring  —  a  true 
perennial.  It  ends  the  need  for  crabgrass 
killers.  Fertilizing  and  water  (water  costs 
money  too)  are  rarely  if  ever  needed. 
Cuts  pushing  a  mower  under  a  blazing 
summer  sun  by  %. 

DEFIES  WEAR! 
When  America's  largest  University  tested 
13  leading  grasses  for  wear  resistence,  as 
in  foot  scuffing,  the  Zoysias  (matrella  and 
japonica  Meyer  Z-52  species)  led  all 
others. 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  takes  such  wear  as 
cookouts,  lawn  parties,  lawn  furniture, 
etc.  Grows  so  thick  you  could  play  foot- 
ball on  it  and  not  get  your  feet  muddy. 
Even  if  children  play  on  it,  they  won't 
hurt  it  —  or  themselves. 

UNLIMITED  TRANSPLANTS 
When  your  Amazoy  lawn  is  established, 
you  can  take  up  plugs  for  planting  other 
areas  as  desired.  Each  plug  spreads  to 
cover  many  times  its  own  area,  while  the 
transplant  area  grows  over  again.  Trans- 
plant all  season  long  if  you  like.  It's  an 
endless  supply! 

NO  SOD,  NO  SEED 
Planting  grass  as  live  plugs  is  the  modern 
method  —  recommended  by  turf  experts. 
It's  like  planting  a  shrub;  you  can  see 
what  you  are  getting.  Never  sold  as  a  slab 
of  field  grown  sod  you  must  cut  up  in 
order  to  plant. 

There  is  no  seed  that  produces  the  famous, 
winter-hardy  Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia  Grass  as 
perfected  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
(In  fact,  true  Meyer  Zoysia  seed  does  not 
exist.) 

That's  why  every  Amazoy  plug  is  3  sq. 
inches  and  soil  rich  .  .  .  producing  perma- 
nent, perennial,  winter-hardy  turf  with  a 
root  system  reaching  down  2  to  3  feet 
deep! 


Every  Plug  Is 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW 

IN  YOUR  SOIL    •    IN  YOUR  AREA 

•  WON'T  WINTER  KILL — has  survived  tem- 
perature 30°  below  zero! 

•  WON'T  HEAT  KILL  —  when  other  grasses 
burn  out,  Amazoy  turns  its  loveliest! 

EVERY  PLUG  MUST  GROW  WITHIN  45  DAYS  OR 
WE  REPLACE  IT  FREE.  Since  we're  hardly  in 
business  for  the  fun  of  it,  you  know  we  have  to 
be  sure  of  our  product, 

START  A  "WEED-PROOF"  LAWN 
OR  CORRECT  PROBLEM  AREAS  NOW 

Considering  the  work  and  investment  in 
your  lawn,  you'll  agree  thare's  no  substi- 
tute for  quality  and  experience.  Also  that 
no  lawn  can  be  any  better  than  its  grass 
itself. 

So  start  a  perennial  lawn  that  grows  more 
beautiful  each  year. 

Start  a  lawn  that  will  never  burn  out  in 
drought  and  heat  .  .  .  that  never  needs 
reseeding  ...  a  lawn  that  is  weed-proof 
all  summer  long  —  including  hated  crab- 
grass! 

Based  on  our  experience,  and  our  guar- 
antee your  beautiful  grass  must  live  and 
grow  .  .  .  the  only  thing  you  will  lose  is 
lawn  care  and  needless  expense. 

■  I  r  ^  ON    PATENTED  STEP-ON 

n  If  E  PLUGGER,  OR  GET  IT  FREE 

\  II  If  P  WITH  LARGER  ORDERS 

I^J  fy  W  L  PLUGS  OR  MORE. 

A  growth-producing  2-way  plugger  that  saves  bending, 
time.  work.  Cuts  away  competing  growth  at  same  time 
it  digs  holes  for  plugs.  Invaluable  for  transplanting. 
Rugged  yet  so  light  a  woman  can  use  it. 

UP  200 
TO  PLUGS 


FREE 

Order  Now  For 
Earliest  Planting 
In  Your  Area 


For  Ordering  Early! 


10(1  pluKS  plus 

Immis  of  1(1.  TOTAL 
of  110  rn'os 


695 


100  plut^s  and 
pUiKCer, 
plus  bonus 
of  20  FREE 
TOTAL 

095 


200  plug.s  and 
pluEger, 
plus  bonus 
of  2,'j  FREE 
TOTAI. 

f^UGS  13" 


;^0n  plug's  and 
plut'Ker, 
phis  bonus 
of  .''.O  FREE 
TOTAL 

I^U-.JS  17" 


lino  pIUKs  and 
pluKKer. 
plus  bontis 
of  Wll  FkKE 
TOTAL 


Work  Less  •   Worry  Less  •  Spend  Less 

•  Easy  To  Plant,  Easy  •  Perfect  For  Problem  Areas 
To  Care  For                         •  Chokes  Out  Crabgrass 

And  Your  Established  Amazoy  Lawn  — 

•  Reduces  Mowing  %  •  Won't  Winter  Kill 

•  Resists  Blight,  Insects,  •  Stays  Green  Through 
Diseases  Droughts 

•  Laughs  At  Water  Bans 
Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia  Grass  Was  Perfected  By  The  U.S.  Govt., 
Approved  By  The  U.S.  Golf  Association 


No  Need  To  Rip  Out  Your  Present  Grass 
Just  Plug  In  Amazoy  


Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  holes 
ill  ground  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle. 
(Plant  1  foot  apart.  Checker- 
board style.)  Easy  planting  in- 
structions with  each  order.  Each 
plug  3  sq.  inches. 
Dept.  404  Zoysia  Farms 
6414  Reisterstown  Road 
Balto.,  Maryland  21215 


Order  now  for  Bonus  Plugs 
Free,  and  earliest  delivery  at 
planting  time  in  your  area. 
Orders  are  shipped  collect, 
same  day  taken  from  soil,  via 
most  economical  means. 


To:  Mr.  Mike  Senkiw,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries,  Dept.  404 

6414  Reisterstown  RcJ.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21215 

Dear  Mr.  Senkiw:  Please  send  me  the  quantity  of  guaranteed 
Amazoy  as  checked  below: 


□  100  Plugs  plus  bonus 
of  10.  TOTAL  110 
PLUGS  $095 

□  100  Plugs  atKl  Plug- 
ger plus  bonus  of  20 
FREE.  TOTAL  of  $Q95 
120  PLUGS  

□  200  Plugs  plus  bonus 
of  20  FREE.  TOTAL  of 
220  PLUGS        $  j  (20 

□  200  Plugs  and  Plug- 
ger plus  bonus  of  25 
FREE.  TOTAL  $1  075 
225  PLUGS.  ...  ^'  " 

□  300  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  50  PLUGS 
FREE.  TOTAL  $1  775 
350  PLUGS           ■  ' 

□  1100  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  200  plugs. 
TOTAL  1300  $QQ95 
PLUGS  **** 

I  Enclose  $  Check.. 


.M.O. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE  ZIP. 
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TWA  22    DAY  VACATION  IN 


LIMITED  TO 

AMERICAN 
LEGION  iVlEiVIBERS 

AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 


PROFESSIONALLY-CONDUCTED 

COPENHAGEN— 2  NIGHTS 
BERLIN— 2  NIGHTS 
MADRID— 2  NIGHTS 
ROME— 3  NIGHTS 
VENICE— 2  NIGHTS 
LUCERNE— 2  NIGHTS 
PARIS— 3  NIGHTS 
LONDON— 2  NIGHTS 
IRELAND— 2  NIGHTS 
PLUS  1-DAY  SIDE  TRIP  TO  SWEDEN 
FULL  PRICE  $^9^60 


from  New  York 


Includes: 


all  transportation  to  and  from  Europe  and  be- 
tween all  above  European  cities  by  scheduled 
airlines  (no  long,  tiring  bus  or  train  rides), 
carefully  selected  hotels  (all  rooms  with  pri- 
vate bath),  baggage  handling,  tips,  transfers, 
service  charges,  sightseeing,  multi-lingual 
guides,  most  meals,  fulltime  professional  tour 
manager,  etc. 


MONTHLY  DEPARTURES 
FOR   NEXT  12  MONTHS 


SPECIAL 

POST-CONVENTION 

DEPARTURE 

TWA  TOUR  FOR  LEGIONNAIRES 

612  Church  St.,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
Please  send  itinerary  and  facts 

Name   ,  

Street  

n 

City   State  < 


CHOICE  DATES  FILLING  FAST 
FOR  FAST  ACTION 

PHONE  COLLECT  312  491-1740 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  rnusl  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thou- 
sands who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible 
such  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup- 
ture protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  open- 
ing, prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky, 
curpbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or 
harsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  liow 
long  ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post 
Card  today  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  8R 


HEARING  AIDS 

OlWr  ON  NATIONALLY 
OHiL  FAMOUS  BRANDS  [ 


Order  direct  and  save  up  to 
65%  on  tiny,  all-in-the-ear, 
behind  the  ear.  eyeglass  and 
body  models.  FREE  HOME 
TRIAL.  No  down  payment. 
Low  as  $10  monthly.  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE!  If  you 
have  difficulty  understanding 
speech,  words  sound  mumbled. 

often  must  ask  people  to  repeat  statements,  or  barely  hear 
at  all,  it  must  solve  your  hearing  problem  or  no  cost  to  you. 
If  your  doctor  recommends  you  use  a  hearing  aid.  ask  him 
about  Prestige  aids.  FREE  CUSTOM  EAR  MOLD.  Write 
tor  free  catalog.  No  salesmen  will  call.  PR  EST  I GE. 
Dept.   D-9I.   Box  10947.   Houston.  Tex.  77018. 


HOW  THEY  BUILT  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

 !  (Continued  from  page  44)  


Mayor  Seth  Low  of  Brooklyn  growled 
that  "the  engineering  department  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  gentleman  who  is  sick 
and  away  from  his  post,"  unable_to  pro- 
vide "answers  to  the  simplest  questions." 

Atop  Columbia  Heights,  propped  up 
in  a  chair  in  a  third-story  bay  window, 
field  glasses  in  hand,  Roebling  neither 
heard  nor  heeded  the  criticisms.  He  just 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  bridge  itself. 

THE  LAYING  OF  the  twin  caissons  took 
two  and  a  half  years.  Four  more  went 
by  before  the  towers  were  ready  for  their 
cables,  in  July  1876.  Roebling  didn't 
deny  that  the  work  had  gone  slowly.  Fre- 
quent lack  of  funds  (work  stopped  for 
six  months  once),  the  "enormous"  cost 
of  labor,  accidents,  legal  battles  in  clear- 
ing the  approaches  and  building  the  mas- 
sive anchorage  blocks,  one  behind  each 
tower  where  the  cable  ends  would  be 
fastened — these  unexpected  troubles,  he 
confessed,  had  thrown  the  timetable  akil- 
ter.  While  the  explanation,  however 
honest,  did  little  to  soothe  the  public's  im- 
patience, its  attention  soon  became  riv- 
eted to  another  phase  in  the  bridge's  con- 
struction— -that  of  getting  the  first  wire 
ropes  across  the  river — over  the  towers, 
streets  and  buildings — from  one  anchor- 
age to  the  other. 

As  it  turned  out^  the  trick  was  fairly 
simple — and  inexpensive.  A  giant  reel 
carrying  the  first  "traveler"  rope  rested 
.on  a  scow  in  front  of  the  Brooklyn  tower, 
while  the  free  end  of  the  rope  was  drawn 
up  over  the  tower.  Men  stationed  on 
rooftops  and  trestles  passed  the  rope 
from  hand  to  hand,  finally  fastening  it 
to  the  anchorage  900  feet  away.  Two 
steam  tugs  then  towed  the  scow  across 
the  river,  letting  the  steel  wire  pay  off 
and  sink  to  the  bottom.  At  the  New  York 
side,  the  rope  was  passed  over  the  tower, 
hooked  to  a  hoisting  engine  at  its  base 
and  wound  in.  In  a  few  minutes,  it  dan- 
gled high  above  all  the  masts  below. 
Later  that  day,  August  14,  1876,  work- 
men raised  a  second  rope  and  carefully 
hauled  the  two  over  the  streets  to  the 
New  York  anchorage.  The  free  ends 
were  spliced  together  to  form  one  end- 
less rope,  a  traveling  cableway — the  first 
connecting  link  between  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan. 

Two  weeks  later,  Frank  Farrington 
demonstrated,  as  he  put  it,  "what  a  safe 
and  joyous  experience  it  was  to  be  a 
cable-spinner."  His  was  one  of  the  great- 
est trapeze  acts  of  all  time. 

A  million  people  watched  as  Farring- 
ton settled  into  his  tiny,  wooden  bosun's 
chair  suspended  from  the  cableway  on 
the  Brooklyn  anchorage  and  the  hoisting 
engine  started  up.  He  lit  his  pipe  and 
flashed  a  big  smile  as  the  chair  swung 
out  into  space,  "undulating  like  a  flying 


serpent."  Low  over  the  housetops  it  went, 
then  climbed  dizzily  high  to  the  tower. 
There,  several  men  carried  him  over  the 
stone  platform  and  launched  him  on  the 
next  leg  of  his  aerial  crossing.  Down, 
down  he  swooped  over  the  heads  of 
gawking  ferry  passengers.  In  the  middle 
of  the  river,  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
hollered  to  the  crowds,  "making  it  appa- 
rent that  nothing  could  be  more  fun  than 
being  carried  by  wire  across  the  East 
River." 

Farrington's  was  the  most  spectacular 
crossing  on  the  ropes,  the  others  were 
workaday.  Cable-spinners,  using  a  four- 
foot-wide  swaying  catwalk  from  which 


"I  said:  'All  those  in  favor  of  psychedelic 
posters  for  the  game  room  raise  your 
hands  as  high  as  you  can.'  " 

THE  .'\MERIC.\N  LEGION  M.^GAZINE 

to  supervise  the  wires  going  into  the 
cables,  soon  got  used  to  the  scary  height 
and  the  wind  whistling  through  the  open 
plankwork. 

Cable-spinning  was  a  backbreaking 
chore  that  ate  up  two  years.  And  it  was 
a  dangerous  one.  to  boot.  Once,  a  cable 
strand  broke  loose  from  its  tackle  and. 
with  its  ponderous  attachments  in  tow. 
swept  from  the  anchorage  and  flickered 
out  in  a  900-foot  leap  all  the  way  to  the 
yard  under  the  New  York  tower,  grazing 
workmen,  houses  and  streets  en  route. 
Seconds  later,  it  jumped  up  again  "like  a 
snake  in  its  death  agonies"  as  tension  of 
the  strand  midstream  lashed  it  up  the 
tower,  over  the  top.  and.  with  a  tremen- 
dous dive,  into  the  river  below,  the 
frayed  end  just  missing  a  crowded  ferry- 
boat in  its  plunge. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  three  injured 
in  the  accident,  one  of  many  in  the  con- 
tinuing series  of  mishaps.  Tools  fell  from 
scaffolding  and  struck  workmen  below, 
wrought-iron  hooks  straightened  and 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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AMAZING  LOW-PRICE  OFFER! 
on  this  Mechanics  All -Purpose 

SOCKET  WRENCH*^°°^ 

Pi'^^^     The  Complete  Workshop  That  You've  Always  Wanted! 

Makes  Any  Job  Go  Quicker, , ,  Easier 


6-pc.  Screwdriver  Set  ^-••^^^ 
complete  with  Pouch 


106  WAYS  TO  SAVE  BIG  MONEY 
YEAR  AFTER  YEAR! 

Home  handyman,  amateur  mechanic,  or  Just  plain  tinkerer 

—  here's  your  chance  to  get  a  whole  workshop  of  profes- 
sional quality  hand  tools  ...  in  their  own  handy  tote  box 

—  all  at  an  unbeatable  low  price!  Equip  yourself  with  this 
tremendously  versatile,  amazingly  complete  outfit  .  .  .  and 
you're  ready  for  just  about  any  repair  job  that  comes  along! 

JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  Dept.  AK-5 

45-59  Utopia  Parkway,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358 


FULL  SET  INCLUDES:  .  ^''^^  Wrencli  set  with  8  Sockets, 

Reversible  Ratchet,  "L-Handle"  and  Adapter.  •  8-pc.  %"  drive  Socket  Wrench  Set, 
including  6  Sockets,  "L-Handle"  and  Adapter.  •  8-pc.  ^U"  drive  Socket  Wrench  Set, 
including  7  Sockets  and  "l-Handle".  •  Handy  Metal  Tray  for  three  Socket  Sets.  • 
6-pc.  Screw  Driver  Set  •  7-pc.  Nut  Driver  Set.  •  5-pc.  Open  End  Wrench  Set.  •  4-pc.  I 
Cold  Chisel  Set.  •  18-pc.  Ignition  Wrench  Set.  •  18-pc.  Hex  Key  Set.  •  13-pc.  Drill  | 
Bit  Set  with  fitted  Case.  Metal  Tote  Box. 

M  MB  mm  wmm  w^m        ^m  mm  ^m  ^m  mm  ^m  ^m  mm  mm  mm  rnn  >- 

JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  Dept.  AK-5,  45-59,  Utopia  Parkway,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358 
Please  rush  me  the  following  106-PC.  Professional  Socket  Wrench  Tool  Sett;: 
n  1  Set  for  $12.98  -|-  $1.50  postage,  handling  and  insurance,  (n.  y.  residents 

□  2  Sets  for  $22.98  +  $3.00  postage,  handling  and  insurance.  ^'^'^  sales  tax) 
Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order  for  $  .  .  or    Charge  my 

□  American  Express  □  Diners  Club  □  BankAmericard  or  □  Master  Charge 

Acct.  #■  Signature  


Name  

(please  print) 

City  


.  Address- 


.State- 


.Zip. 
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NOW  YOU  CAN 


ill  ;i:mviij;iii 


1,000  BY  MAIL! 


ON  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY!  It's  truel  You  can 
get  money  for  any  good  purpose,  by  mail!  If  you 
are  steadily  employed,  your  signature  is  all  it 
takes  to  get  the  cash  you  need. 
No  endorsers,  no  personal  interviews,  no  agent 
will  call.  You  get  fast,  personal  service.  Every- 
thing handled  entirely  by  mail!  Strictly  confiden- 
tial. No  obligation.  Details  mailed  fast  in  plain 
envelope.  Fill  out  coupon  below.  Mail  today  to: 
WORLD  FINANCE  CO  ,  620  Symes  BIdg  , 
Denver.  Colo,  80202. 


WORLD  FINANCE  COMPANY.  Depl  CW-0432 
620  Symes  BIdg  .  Denver.  Colo.  80202 


FOR  PERMANENTN — ^ 

^  FUND  RAISING  m 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Orgonization 
becouse  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
^1    and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  sample 
1^^'  card  and  details  on  raising  money  tor  your  Or- 
^  gonization. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT  589  BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 
REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  (or  trial 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING) 
WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302-H  State  St,  Marshall.Mlch.  49068 

immi  Tiii:i:irs  \vaxti:ii 

.  .in  your  neighborhood! 

We're  looking  for  men  and  women 
who  can  show  our  giant  full  color 
shoe  catalog,  accept  orders  from 
friends  and  neighbors  for  national- 
ly famous  Mason  Shoes.  Earn  $5 
to  $20  extra  In  a  few  spare  hours 
each  week,  much  more  if  you  can 
devote  full  time.  Over  275  styles. 
Many  comfort  features.  Prizes, 
bonuses,  FREE  SHOES  for  life! 
Rush  name  and  address  for  FREE 
Starting  Outfit  today. 

MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  H-626,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,WIS.54729 

M!I^AVI.llii-J  :MIB:!Jrny!^Jl];.l^ 

IRRIGATE-DRAIN-SPRAY-CIRCUIATE.  Ail  metal, 
v<\.'"^'"P'Oof,Type  XB.  Stainless  shaft.  Use  ',4  HP 
/a^O    or  larger.  1  HP  1,200  GPH  60'  high  or  3,000 
'  ■      GPH  25' well.  5,200  GPH  max.  11/4"  in;  1"  out. 

Belt  or  direct  drive  $12.95 

jType  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Bronze  brng. 
Jo  2,400  GPH.  1"  in;  %"  out  $8.95 
Postpaid  cash  with  order 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
LABAWCO.  Box  21,      Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  08502 


HOW  THEY  BUILT  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

 (Continued  from  page  46)  


dumped  blocks  of  granite  on  masons, 
hands  were  caught  in  cable-spinning  ma- 
chinery. When  a  guy  wire  suddenly 
snapped,  two  of  the  derricks  toppled  over 
and  crushed  three  men  to  death.  Winds 
blew  Patrick  Murphy,  a  carpenter,  from 
the  New  York  tower  in  1879.  His  wife 
received  $400  for  her  loss. 

In  July  1878.  it  was  discovered  that 
rejected  steel  wire  was  being  strung  in 
the  cables. 

For  six  months,  the  wire  contractor 
— a  man  named  Haigh — had  smuggled 
faulty  wire,  500  tons  of  it,  onto  delivery 
wagons  that  had  already  passed  inspec- 
tion at  his  plant.  Trustees  and  public 
alike  cringed  at  the  thought  that  it  was 
now  woven  forever  into  the  cables.  To 
start  from  scratch  meant  the  loss  of  a 
year  or  more.  Roebling  finally  decided 
that  Haigh  would  place  additional  good 
wire  in  the  cables,  at  his  own  expense. 


on  sale  of  land  condemned  for  the  bridge 
approaches  were  heard.  The  New  York 
Times  denounced  Roebling's  "stupidity" 
for  insisting  that  steel,  rather  than  iron, 
trusses  be  used  in  the  bridge  flooring. 
Mayor  Low  saw  to  it  that  Roebling's  title 
of  chief  engineer  was  changed  to  that  of 
consulting  engineer.  But  it  was  well  that 
Roebling  had  insisted  upon  steel  trusses. 
Iron  could  never  have  guaranteed  the 
bridge's  great  20th  century  future. 

The  attacks  became  so  violent  that 
trustees  asked  Roebling  to  appear  in  per- 
son to  ?nswer  the  charges.  "Everyone 
knows  I  am  sick."  he  replied,  and  he 
wrote  out  his  defense  and  sent  it  by  his 
wife,  Emily,  to  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Man- 
hattan. She  created  a  sensation  by  ad- 
dressing the  group,  the  first  woman  ever 
to  do  so.  but  she  brought  the  drama  to 
a  crackling  finish. 


o 


o 


And  now  for  the  brighter  side  of  the  news." 
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to  compensate  for  the  calculated  loss  of 
strength.  This  is  why.  today,  the  four 
cables  do  not  have  equal  numbers  of 
wires. 

But  at  the  time,  the  disclosure  con- 
firmed what  the  Union  had  believed  all 
along — that  Roebling  was  guilty  of  gross 
mismanagement.  "The  bridge  is  a  regular 
suction  pump,"  the  editor  railed  in  1882. 
"Its  treasury  is  always  dry  and  every 
year  the  trustees  ask  for  a  few  more 
million."  It  was  true  that  since  1874. 
when  investors  sold  their  interests  to  the 
two  cities,  the  project  had  cost  $13  mil- 
lion— almost  double  the  original  esti- 
mate. It  was  whispered  that  "Boss" 
Tweed,  who  knew  how  to  milk  a  good 
thing  when  he  saw  it,  was  responsible  for 
the  creeping  timetable  and  the  burgeon- 
ing columns  of  red  ink.  Rumors  that 
speculators  had  made  outrageous  profits 


"It  took  Cheops  20  years  to  build  his 
pyramid."  Roebling  told  Congressman 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  "but  if  he  had  had  a 
lot  of  trustees,  contractors  and  news- 
paper reporters  to  worry  him,  he  might 
not  have  finished  in  that  time."  As  it  was, 
whether  by  "blunder"  or  "plunder."  the 
New  York  Times  wasn't  sure  which,  it 
took  Roebling  14  years  to  finish  his 
bridge. 

Thursday.  May  24,  1883,  was  a  glori- 
ous day.  The  sun  glinted  from  Japanese 
lanterns  strung  on  lamp  posts,  and  red, 
white  and  blue  streamers  fluttered  every- 
where. Bands  played,  schools  and  stores 
were  closed.  Street  hawkers,  a  reporter 
noted,  did  "a  lively  trade  in  souvenirs  of 
all  descriptions" — the  two  most  popular 
were  the  American  flag  and  a  small  rep- 
lica of  the  bridge — among  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  men.  women  and  children 
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in  their  Sunday  best  milling  through  the 
flag-draped  streets  toward  the  grand  new 
structure.  Ferryboats,  rowboats,  tugs  and 
five  warships  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  decorated  the  river  "with 
colors  like  a  dye  vat." 

Around  noon.  Gov.  Grover  Cleveland 
and  a  host  of  other  dignitaries — Presi- 
dent Chester  A.  Arthur,  cabinet  mem- 
bers, New  York's  bearded  and  handsome 
mayor,  Franklin  Edson  escorted  by  U.S. 
Marines  and  police  on  foot  and  horse- 
back— arrived  at  the  New  York  tower. 

Rows  of  spiffily  dressed  guardsmen 
from  Brooklyn's  23rd  Regiment  snapped 
to  attention.  This  was  the  moment  peo- 
ple had  waited  for,  the  traditional  first 
walk  across  the  bridge.  President  Arthur 
doffed  his  top  hat  and  waved  to  the 
throngs  as  he  led  the  delegation  of  offi- 
cials across  the  span  to  Brooklyn.  Sight- 
seers perched  on  the  gilded  fire  escape 
of  the  Police  Gazette  building  almost  fell 
off  with  excitement.  (The  seats  had  cost 
them  25(2!  apiece.)  Cannons  from  the 
Navy  Yard  to  Governor's  Island  boomed 
salutes.  Sirens  shrieked,  boat  whistles 
blatted.  Probably  no  one  even  heard  the 
silvery  chimes  of  Trinity  Church. 

Speeches  came  in  the  terminal  build- 
ing at  Brooklyn's  end  of  the  bridge.  In- 
vitations were  at  a  premium,  yet  10,000 
ticket  holders  somehow  squeezed  into  a 
space  designed  for  2,500.  The  words 
were  flowery  and  frothy,  but  the  sweat- 
ing crowds  wedged  under  the  satin-bor- 
dered bunting  really  didn't  listen.  They 
wanted  to  walk  across  the  bridge,  too. 

FIRST  CAME  the  christening,  though. 
Fifty  giant  rockets  blasted  off  at  8 
p.m.,  followed  by  "fountains  of  gold  and 
silver  rain  from  the  tops  of  the  towers, 
volleys  of  shells,  stars,  meteors,  fiery  ser- 
pents galore."  Shortly  before  midnight, 
after  the  $4,250  worth  of  fireworks  were 
used  up,  the  miracle  of  80  electric  lights 
flooded  the  span  and  the  toll  gates 
opened.  The  first  man  to  pay  his  penny 
had  waited  in  line  for  hours,  but  the  sec- 
ond was  an  amateur  sprinter.  He  out- 
raced  his  panting  rival  and  reached  life- 
long glory  at  the  New  York  end.  In  the 
next  24  hours,  250,000  people  strolled 
across  the  bridge. 

Perhaps  the  celebration  had  been  a 
little  garish,  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly  admitted,  but  "Why  not?"  he 
added  on  second  thought.  "That  simple 
graceful  span  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
human  skill,  the  grandest  piece  of  en- 
gineering the  world  has  yet  seen."  Crip- 
pled and  paralyzed,  Washington  Roe- 
bling  watched  the  spectacle  through  a 
telescope  from  his  balcony  and  undoubt- 
edly agreed. 

A  week  later,  the  baptism  of  rhetoric 
was  followed  by  a  baptism  of  blood.  On 
Decoration  Day,  a  woman  stumbled  on 
the  steps  leading  down  from  the  prom- 
enade— nothing  more.  "The  bridge  is 


falling!"  someone  shouted,  and  a  panic 
followed.  "We  were  unable  to  discover 
what  was  the  matter,"  remembered  ten- 
year-old  Al  Smith,  who  was  playing 
under  the  bridge  at  the  time,  "when  we 
saw  hats,  coats,  parasols  and  pocket- 
books  dropping  into  the  streets."  Twelve 
persons  were  crushed  or  trampled  to 
death  in  the  mad  rush,  and  some  people 
said  the  bridge  was  still  jinxed. 

Others  thought  of  it  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  literally.  Swimming  teacher  Robert 
Odium  jumped  first,  in  1885,  and  died  of 
internal  injuries.  Twenty  persons  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  next  ten  years.  Some 
were  luckier  than  others,  but  Steve 
Brodie,  a  Manhattan  newsboy,  was  the 
luckiest  of  all,  if  his  famous  leap  was  a 
fact. 

HE  SUPPOSEDLY  leaped  from  the 
bridge  on  Friday,  July  23.  1886.  to 
win  a  $100  bet.  Though  he  campaigned 
for  six  months  before  the  feat,  skeptics 
said  that  a  dummy  was  pitched  over  the 
railing  instead,  since  no  one  actually  saw 
his  performance.  The  father  of  prize- 
fighter John  L.  Sullivan  commented: 
"Jumped  oft"  of  it?  Any  damn  fool  can  do 
that.  I  thought  he  jumped  over  it!"  But 
Brodie  was  hailed  as  a  hero  and  starred  in 
a  Broadway  play.  "On  the  Bowery."  de- 
picting his  exploit  for  $250  per  week, 
plus  expenses.  His  acting,  it  was  said,  was 
so  bad  that  it  was  almost  good.  In  later 
years  he  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a 
saloon  keeper.  Customers  often  asked 
him  to  repeat  the  plunge.  "Hefl,  no!" 
Brodie  always  replied.  "I  done  it  once." 
Whether  or  not  he  had,  "to  do  a  Brodie" 
— to  leap  from  a  great  height — became 
a  part  of  our  language. 

So  did  the  ruse  of  selling  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  to  gullible  greenhorns,  a  fact  that 
scores  learned  only  too  well  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  after  having  a  few 
drinks  with  smooth-talking  New  York 
city  slickers.  There,  is  no  record  except 
legend,  of  course,  of  anyone  having 
really  bought  the  bridge — that  is.  not 
until  December  2,  1945.  That  was  the 
day  Mayor  LaGuardia  sold  it  to  Jacob  W. 
Schwab,  president  of  United  Merchants 
Manufacturing  Co..  in  return  for  a  check 
for  $17,500,000  at  a  War  Bond  auction. 
But  Schwab  received  only  a  wooden 
scale  model  of  the  bridge,  not  a  deed  or 
title. 

Throughout  Washington  Roebling's 
long  life — he  died  in  1926  at  the  age  of 
89 — and  beyond,  the  bridge  remained 
as  he  had  built  it.  In  the  1950's,  engineers 
replaced  the  railway  tracks  with  extra 
traffic  lanes,  stiffened  the  trusses  and  laid 
a  lighter  flooring,  improvements  required 
by  progress,  not  by  faulty  engineering. 
A  detailed  examination  above  and  below 
water  revealed  not  long  ago  that  the 
bridge  was  still  as  sound  as  ever.  All  that 
the  experts  found  wrong  was  that  it 
needed  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.      the  end 
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PERSHING  SQUARE  DELUXE 

25CIGARS 
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ONLY 


ForaLimitedTimeOnly 
(Taxpaidtosell 
up  to  200  each  each) 

SPECIAL 
LIMITED  OFFER 
3  Months  Trial  Subscription  in  the 
John  Surrey  Cigar  Club  with  a 
Special  Bonus  Offer. 

A  Blend  of  Fine  Quality 
leaf- Factory  Fresh 
Mild— Mellow-Smooth 
Smoking  6  Inch  Cigars 

<^^V^^^.  We  want  you  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  benefits 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
John  Surrey  Cigar  Club,  so  we 
make  this  Special  offer  of  a 
Bonus  Box  of  25  fine  cigars,  our 
largest  seller,  which  are  tax 
paid  to  sell  for  up  to  200  each, 
ail  25  for  only  990.  As  a  trial 
member  of  our  club  you  have 
all  the  privileges  of  regular 
members: 

Pay  no  money  for  regular 
shipments  until  after  you 
get  your  cigars. 

Choice  of  up  to  50  differ- 
ent shapes  and  styles. 

Change  your  brand  at  any 
time  you  like. 

Return  any  cigars  that 
don't  please  you. 

Get  shipments  any  week  of 
the  month  you  specify. 

Receive  bonus  cigars  FREE 
every  three  months.  EVEN 
FOR  LIFE. 

Cancel  your  subscription 
any  time  you  like  after  3 
months. 

Join  with  thousands  of  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Execu- 
tives, Sportsmen  and  other  cigar  smokers  who  are 
members  of  the  famous  John  Surrey  Cigar  Club, 
and  enjoy  its  benefits  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 


MAIL  APPLICATION  TODAY 


3lal|tt  &urrrg  (Cigar  OIlub    Dept.  AL3 
15  West  27th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

My  990  enclosed.  Please  rush  my  bonus  box  of  25 
Pershing  Square  DeLuxe  Cigars.  I  AGREE  to  take  as 
little  as  ONE  BOX  of  cigars  each  month  for  3 
months  from  the  Club  Catalog-if  I  am  accepted  as 
a  trial  member.  As  a  member  in  good  standing  I 
can  keep  receiving  FREE  cigars  every  3  months... 
EVEN  FOR  LIFE. 

Print  Name  

Address  

City  state  Zip  
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I  Area  Code  &  Home  Phone. 
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MEN*WOMEN*COUPLES 

MOTEL  CAREERS  AVAILABLE 


The  assistant  manager  of  a 
large  motel  in  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
former  U.S.  Navy  man,  KEN 
GENTRY,  who  enroUed  in  the 
motel  training  program  under 
the  new  GI  BiU.  "This  field  is 
full  of  opportunity.  Thanks  to 
the  fine  training  I  received 
through  Universal  Motel 
Schools,  I  was  able  to  accept 
my  present  position." 


Would  YOU  like  to  meet  exciting  people, 
have  job  security,  travel  and  live  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings?  UNIVERSAL  trains  you 
at  home  as  Motel  Managers,  Clerks,  House- 
keepers and  Hostesses,  followed  by  two 
weeks  Resident  Training  at  MIAMI  BEACH, 
FLA.  or  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA.  Age  no 
barrier— maturity  an  asset.  Nationwide  em- 
ployment assistance.  For  FREE  information 
mail  coupon  today  I   Accredited  Member  N.H.S.C. 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS  UNDER  NEW  G.I.  BILL  ' 


UNIVERSAL  MOTEL  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  AL-3 
1901  N.W.  7  Street.  Miami.  Fla.  331 25 

Pleise  Print 

Name  


Address. 

City  

Zip  


-Age. 


-State. 


.Phone. 


SFXRlil  LOANS? 


We  lend  money  by  mail  — $1  00  to  $1  500  — 
in  absolute  privacy.  Borrow  for  any  good 
reason:  to  pay  off  bills,  fix  up  the  house, 
take  vacations,  etc.  No  co-signers.  No 
interviews.  No  mortgages  of  any  kind 
required.  Fast  service.  Write  for  full  details. 
No  obligation — no  agent  will  call. 
DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  C-092 
410  Kllpitrick  Bide.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 


DIAL  FINANCE  CO..  Dept.  C-092 

410  Kllpatrlck  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  GB102 

Please  rush  full  details  on  secret  loans  by  mail. 
I  am  not  obligated  in  any  way. 

Na  me  


A  ddress  

Cily  Slnte_ 

I     Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $_ 


.Zip_ 
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CATALOG  n,,,,,,, 

•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE  FURNITURE  I 
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•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS  CHAIRS" 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  lOOlO 


dipping  Points  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


—OIL  LEASES— 

$15,799.20  -  $10,400.00  -  $9,600.00  -  $8,000.00  - 
$7,800.00  -  $7,000.00  profits  in  recent  sales  by 
our  clients  of  U.  S.  Government  Oil  &  Gas 
Leases  we  recommended.  If  you  are  a  citizen, 
you  qualify.  For  complete  information  and 
how  to  get  your  lease  write:  Dept.  AL 
FEDERAL  OIL  LEASE  SERVICE 
P.  O.  Box  867,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 


HELP  YOUR  POSTOFFICE  HELP  YOU 

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

 (Continued 

restraint  by  the  press  in  this  matter  would 
improve  its  stature. 

We  of  the  press  have  no  responsibihty 
in  the  actual  management  of  pubHc  af- 
fairs, though  we  have  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  you  awake  to  what's 
going  on.  But  the  fine  line  between  in- 
forming you  and  advising  you  is  a  tough 
one  to  walk  in  any  case.  It's  even  tougher 
when  the  human  temptation  is  all  on  the 
side  of  being  an  authority  instead  of  a 
bearer  of  tidings. 

This  isn't  funny.  Our  freedom  from 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

from  page  9)  


said  something  that  took  him  weeks  or 
months  to  think  out. 

The  clock  ticks  away  mercilessly  and 
you  have  to  talk  faster  than  you  can 
think.  And  though  you  don't  really  know 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  President,  your 
employers  have  instructed  you  to  "inter- 
pret" what  the  President  said  to  people 
who  just  heard  him  anyway.  I  frankly 
don't  expect  much  better  than  we  get  if 
the  networks  persist  in  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  incompetence  of  some  of  the  com- 
ment is  probably  a  measure  of  the  im- 


"Oolak  just  can't  seem  to  adjust  from  a  dog  sled  to  a  snowmobile!' 
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ultimate  responsibility  unleashes  us,  if 
we  aren't  careful,  to  make  the  most  su- 
perficial judgments  of  grave  matters  and 
peddle  them  as  the  ultimate  wisdom, 
without  a  second  look  back  to  see  if  they 
make  sense.  If  the  President  does  what 
the  press  says  he  should  and  it  blows  up 
in  his  face,  that's  his  problem. 

On  one  network  rehash  of  President 
Nixon's  Nov.  3  Vietnam  policy  speech, 
a  commentator  faulted  the  President  be- 
cause he  hadn't  "set  a  termination  date 
for  the  war."  Another  offered  us  a  choice 
of  two  motives  for  the  speech — was  it  to 
"quiet  dissent"  or  to  "rally  the  silent  ma- 
jority?" I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide 
if  Nixon  "failed"  when  he  didn't  commit 
himself  and  us  to  some  date  (next  July 
17?)  as  "end  of  the  war"  day.  And 
though  it  is  late  now,  I  suggest  that  the 
"motive"  for  the  speech  was  to  tell  the 
people  what  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam  was  because  he  thought  they 
wanted  to  know  in  the  midst  of  the 
mounting  controversy  over  it. 

However,  these  commentators  are  un- 
der the  gun.  It  isn't  easy  to  think  straight 
if  the  network  puts  you  on  to  second- 
guess  the  President  a  moment  after  he's 
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possibility  of  the  assignment.  The  best 
comment  I  saw  on  the  President's  Viet- 
nam speech  was  a  level-headed,  unpos- 
turing  editorial  in  the  Wichita,  Kan., 
Eagle,  which  Rep.  Garner  Shriver  read 
into  page  E9646  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  last  Nov.  17.  No  matter  that 
I  disagree  with  a  bit  of  it.  The  editor 
plainly  took  some  time  to  think,  and  it 
paid  off. 

If  the  commentators  are  put  under 
unreasonable  pressure  to  pose  as  experts 
when  they  are  only  onlookers  with  no 
responsibility,  so  is  the  ordinary  reporter 
who  is  just  putting  the  facts  together  for 
the  next  edition  of  a  paper  or  an  upcom- 
ing newscast. 

He  may  have  two  hours  or  so  to  as- 
semble the  facts,  write  the  story,  and  file 
it  or  put  it  on  the  wire.  For  better  or 
worse,  when  the  time  is  up  the  story 
must  go  in  whatever  shape  it's  in.  Some- 
times two  months  is  not  enough  time  to 
get  the  facts  straight.  Or  two  years. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  precise  infor- 
mation is  little  appreciated  by  the  public. 
The  most  usual  source  of  exact  infor- 
mation on  almost  any  subject  is  a  spe- 
cialist who  is  also  an  interested  party. 


Interested  parties  seldom  release  any  in- 
formation in  tlie  "straight"  form  that 
you  want.  They  let  it  out  in  the  shape  best 
calculated  to  fit  the  public  impression 
they  are  after. 

A  politician  releases  a  statement  or 
makes  a  speech  or  poses  questions 
so  couched  as  to  damn  the  opposite  party 
or  to  make  a  proposed  bill  of  his  seem 
all  good.  A  corporation  issues  a  state- 
ment or  answers  press  questions  screened 
in  a  way  that  best  serves  its  various  pur- 
poses, selecting  facts  or  interpreting 
them  to  fit  its  public  relations  policy — 
sometimes  embroidering,  sometimes  con- 
cealing. And  this  general  rule  is  true  of 
nearly  all  news  sources. 

Because  the  reporter  is  really  a  sort 
of  bearer  of  tidings,  and  not  actually  all- 
wise,  the  task  of  supplementing  these 
statements  with  the  relevant  information 
that  would  straighten  it  out  is  most  often 
impossible  in  the  awful  crush  of  time. 

Reporters  have  a  limited  bagful  of 
gimmicks  to  fall  back  on  to  overcome 
this  deficiency.  The  most  obvious,  and 
fastest,  is  to  put  the  same  question  to 
someone  who  is  known  to  be  interested 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  What 
the  public  really  gets  from  this  is  two 
statements,  each  one  of  which  has  the 
same  built-in  screening.  The  "balanced" 
truth  is  still  somewhere  else,  and  those 
who  know  it  best  aren't  apt  to  let  it  out. 


"I  bet  you  people  are  gonna  wish  you 
bought  carpeting  the  color  of  root  beer!" 
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About  the  best  the  reporter  can  do  in 
such  a  case  (and  it  is  the  usual  case)  is 
simply  to  say  that  Jones  said  this  yes- 
terday, and  Smith  responded  as  follows. 

Since  what  both  Jones  and  Smith  said 
may  obviously  be  phony  to  some  readers 
or  viewers,  they  may  blame  the  medium 


that  told  them.  Even  worse  for  the  me- 
dium, whose  fault  it  is  not,  a  reader  or 
listener  who  sides  with  Smith  sees  only 
the  phoniness  in  Jones'  statement,  and 
vice  versa.  Thus  a  single  news  story  can 
persuade  different  people  that  it  was 
"slanted"  in  opposite  directions. 

But  when  a  news  medium  has  a  bias 
of  its  own  to  peddle,  it  can  convert  this 
weakness  into  propaganda  of  its  own. 
If  it  favors  Smith  it  may  expose  the 
weakness  in  Jones'  statement  openly,  or 
by  innuendo,  but  not  Smith's.  Who  has 
not  heard  a  top  TV  commentator  say 
something  like,  "That's  what  he  said," 
after  quoting  someone  he  doesn't  like, 
but  spare  his  own  Good  Guys  from  the 
same  comment  when  it  would  be  equally 
apt?  Or  Smith's  statement  may  be  re- 
leased as  gospel  all  by  itself,  to  let  readers 
penetrate  it  if  they  can. 

But  there  are  areas  of  news  where  im- 
portant information  is  lying  around  for 
the  taking — with  few  takers.  One  of  the 
prime  examples  is  the  downgrading  by 
the  major  press  of  precise  reporting  and 
evaluation  of  available  information  on 
Communist  activity  in  the  United  States. 
It  amounts  to  an  unstated  policy  of  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  from  exact  public 
scrutiny.  I  sometimes  think  some  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  press  scared  themselves 
more  than  anybody  else  in  the  "Mc- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  70  a 
day  with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  enrollment 
card  with  your  check  for  $1 8  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  all  of  1 970  (begin- 
ning April  1 ).  That  comes  to  only  $2  a  month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required. 
If  you  are  not  accepted,  your  $18  will  be  promptly  refunded.  No  persons  age 
70  or  over  (including  those  desiring  a  second  half  unit)  will  be  accepted  for 
new  insurance.  -i, 


Amount  of  Insurance  Determined  by  Age  at  Death 


Age 

Basic  Full  Unit 

Total  Coverage  During  1970 

Under  30 

$10,000 

$11.500  00 

30-34 

8.000 

9,200,00 

35-44 

4.500 

5,175.00 

45-54 

2,200 

2,530.00 

55-59 

1.200 

1.380.00 

60-64 

800 

920.00 

65-69 

500 

575.00 

70-74- 

330 

379.50 

urance  terminates  on  the  1st  day  of  January  coinciding  v 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 

Important 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey  or  Puerto 
Rico,  do  not  use  this 
form.  Instead,  write  to 
the  address  shown. 
(Applications  and 
benefits  vary  slightly 
in  some  areas.) 

WIAILTO: 
AMERICAN 
LEGION  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
60680 


^ing  your  75lh  birthday 

 1 


ENROLLMENT  CARD  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for 
MEMBERS  Of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT- ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS-CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  ENROLLMENT  CARD 


Full  Name- 


Last 


First 


Middle 


_Birth  Date_ 


Mo       Day  Year 


Permanent  Residence- 
Name  of  Beneficiary  


street  No. 


Example:  Print  Helen  Louise  Jones."  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 


Membership  Card  No. 


-Year^ 


_Post  No. 


City 

.Relationship__ 
 State- 


state 


I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
enrollment  card: 


Are  you  now  actively  working? 


1.  Present  occupation?  

Yes  □    No  □    If  No,  give  reason  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of  stay 
and  cause 

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes  or 
any  other  serious  illness?  No  □    Yes  □    If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  enrollment  card  are 
true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  enrollment  card  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under  the 
policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may  attend  or 
examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated- 


-,  19- 


-Signature  of  Applicant- 
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TABLE  &  CHAIR  CATALOG  FROMl 

MONROE 

Buy  quality  ban-  1 
quet  equipment  1 
at  direct-  from-  m 
si\  *\      factory  prices.  £a 

1^    ^I  WRITE  TODAY!  Oi 

THEMONROETABLECO. 

WBAl  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  mMmS 

ARTHRITIS 

True  Life  Story 

Paul  McCoy  was  an  arthritic  during  his  lifetime.  This 
fondition  also  struck  his  two  sisters  and  his  sun.  They 
tried  so  many  things.  Then  one  day  a  friend  in  pharmacal 
circles  told  him  abiuit  a  wonderful  medicine.  He  was  so 
grateful  he  wanted  to  tell  everyone  ahout  Norkon,  tlie 
wonderful  medicine  for  temporary  relief  in  easin;^  the 
minor  pains  and  aches  of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
neuralgia,  neuritis,  lumhago  or  bursitis. 

Write  for  Iiis  remarkable  experience  and  how  thousands 
of  others  are  now  praising  Norkon.  too.  It's  free,  costs 
notliing  and  you  may  win  so  much.  Xo  obligation  at  all. 
Sriid  name  and  address  to: 


NORKON,  Dept.  1603 


101  Park  Ave.  NY  10017 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  —  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A-3,  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 
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coins,  treasures. 
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$3.96  VALUE  \S  10  Year  Guarantee 
TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

Razor  sharp  lifeMme  .steel  blade  opens  easily  and  automatic- 
ally locks  in  plnco.  PUSH-IU'TTON  release.  Touuh.  razor 
steel  blade  honed  and  polished  to  min-or-like  finish.  Ral- 
.-inceil  for  target  throwing-  l  epal  size.  Not  a  switrh-hlade. 
niade  r.UARANTKED  10  YEARS.  If  blade  breaks  ve  re- 
place free.  30-<iay  MONEY  HACK  GUARANTEE.  A  favor- 
ite with  sportsmen.  Priced  for  quick  sale  of  200.000  knives. 
Makes  excelleni  rrift  for  any  man  or  boy.  Two  for  $1.98 
plus  .'^Oc  shipping.  Send  cash,  ck.  or  M.O.  to  VIKING 
KNIVES,   Dept.   K-19.   Box   10880,   Houston.   Tex.  77018. 
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TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  70A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  50501 


IF  YOU  CAN  SING,  WHISTLE, 
OR  HUM  A  TUNE  . . . 

ju  can  play  the  Mui^ical  Saw,  No  notes 
to  read,  no  musical  knowledjjre  requir- 
ed. Since  1921  we  have   furnished  the 
entire   world  this    unusual,  sweet-toned 
istrument.   If  you  are  10  or  70,  you  play 
3r  no  pay.   Musical  Saw,  soft  hammer,  bow, 
sin   and   lessons    mailed  on   5   days'  trial, 
te  today  for  details  and  free  copy  of  "Kawintr 
of  the  World."  picturing:  successful  saw 
ins.  MUSSBHL  &  WKSTPHAL.lOO  Fort  St., 
Atkinson.  Wisconsin.  53538. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

 (Continued  from  page  51)  

Carthy  Era."  Instead  of  "Don't  see  Com- 
munists where  there  aren't  any"  they 
seem  to  have  thought  the  lesson  was: 
"Don't  see  Communists  where  they  are." 

Have  you  seen  a  Communist  of  long- 
standing come  on  a  TV  show  to  be  in- 
troduced as  "one  long  engaged  in  social 
protest"  or  some  similar  disguise?  Every 
producer  who  ever  graduated  from  high 
school  knows  that  Communism  is  not 
social  protest,  but  an  extension  of  Soviet 
or  Red  Chinese  foreign  poHcy.  There 
can  be  no  defense  for  giving  it  identity 
protection  when  offering  it  a  public  plat- 
form, and  I  know  of  no  other  area  of 
affairs  in  which  any  of  the  media  con- 
sistently give  identity  protection.  Ac- 
cording to  quite  a  few  acquaintances 
who  have  written  to  various  producers 
to  protest  this  camouflage,  no  defense  is 
oflered.  The  answers  are  polite,  but  off 
the  subject. 

I  have  several  times  seen  one  or  more 
of  the  media  come  to  the  question:  "Is 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
a  Communist  outfit?"  In  the  big,  national 
media,  the  answer  is  always  an  evasion 
of  the  question.  The  usual  conclusion 
is  that  some  Communists  have  naturally 
been  attracted  to  it,  but  the  SDS  is  es- 
sentially made  up  of  "idealistic  students" 
who  are  "disturbed"  by  this  or  that. 
That's  the  SDS  handout,  but  better  in- 
formation is  available  for  free. 

The  literature  and  recruiting  material 
of  SDS  poses  few  problems  for  intelli- 
gent analysis.  Much  of  its  effort 
in  recent  years  has  drawn  a  bead  on  try- 
ing to  wreck  our  industrial  and  research 
programs  that  have  given  us  such  an 
advantage  in  guerrilla  warfare  in  Viet- 
nam. The  SDS  uses  the  language  of  Mao 
in  pretending  that  the  real  reason  for 
these  programs  is  our  desire  to  burn  and 
bomb  innocent  people.  The  tactics  of  the 
SDS  are  spelled  out  in  Mao's  writings. 
But  to  say  these  obvious  things  seems 
to  stick  in  the  craw  of  most  of  our  major 
media.  They  need  less  evidence  to  come 
to  conclusions  about  Presidents  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

If  our  youth  could  get  more  of  the 
truth  about  such  organizations,  and  more 
intelligent  appraisal  of  the  "idealistic" 
propaganda  that  recruits  them,  who 
knows  how  many  that  join  might  have 
the  sense  to  stay  out?  But  when  the  media 
make  out  that  SDS  is  mainly  "idealistic" 
they  are  virtually  recruiting  truly  ideal- 
istic youth  to  join. 

Documents  and  testimony  on  most 
such  organizations  are  right  at  hand.  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  compile  the 
needed  information,  little  of  which  ever 
reaches  a  large  public.  When  Congres- 
sional hearings  go  into  Communist  ac- 
tivities the  Communists  usually  send  peo- 
ple to  disrupt  the  meetings,  or  the  wit- 
nesses from  the  Communist  side  will 
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for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vita! 
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MAKE  ¥^"^12  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 

Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE! 
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stage  a  show  and  make  speeches  until 
they  are  thrown  out.  As  a  rule,  the  press 
then  headlines  the  antics  and  the  disturb- 
ances and  has  little  space  left  to  report 
what  the  committee  learned  in  any  more 
than  a  fragmentary  and  disconnected 
way.  In  short,  the  Communists  drag  a 
red  herring  over  the  trail  of  information 
and  my  colleagues  of  the  big  press  go 
after  the  herring  like  a  hungry  cat.  News 
is  violence,  disturbance  of  the  peace,  de- 
fiance of  authority,  the  theatrical.  Infor- 
mation is  dull  by  comparison. 

The  executives  of  the  news  media,  not 
the  reporters,  control  the  shape  of 
what  is  made  public.  The  "working  stiffs" 
who  get  the  news  are  a  willing  and  hard- 
working lot.  There  are  plenty  of  them 
who  will  go  anywhere  and  do  anything 
to  get  the  boss  what  he  wants  in  the  shape 
he  wants  it.  The  quality  of  reporting  de- 
pends largely  on  the  standards  that  are 
(or  are  not)    set  by  the  home  office. 

Today,  many  reporters  are  not  given 
enough  direction,  or  offenses  against 
good  practice  are  tolerated  or  encour- 
aged by  some  of  the  home  offices. 
Further,  many  reporters  are  given  a  dou- 
ble standard  to  live  up  to.  For  instance, 
they  aren't  supposed  to  inject  their  opin- 
ions in  reporting  the  news.  That's  "edi- 
torializing," and  it's  for  the  editorials  or 
commentators  or  columnists.  But  if  a 
reporter  wants  to  rise  in  the  game  he  is 
supposed  to  produce  "interpretive  jour- 
nalism." Without  a  sharp  definition  of 
"interpretive  journalism,"  this  adds  up 
to  an  instruction  to  editorialize  but  don't 
let  it  show.  How  can  you  interpret  with- 
out injecting  your  opinion?  It  can  be 
done  in  an  acceptable  way  by  a  limited 
definition  of  "interpretive  journalism." 
The  best  "interpretive  journalism"  adds 


up  to:  "Figure  what  questions  an  intel- 
ligent reader  would  be  apt  to  raise  and 
include  the  factual  answers  before  he 
asks."  Since  some  excellent  publications 
and  broadcasts  do  just  that,  it  can  plainly 
be  done  if  there's  a  will  to  do  it.  But 
many  of  our  media  are  routinely  accept- 
ing deceptive  devices  which  give  the 
readers  or  listeners  the  reporter's  opin- 
ion cloaked  as  something  else. 

The  late  Harold  Ross,  technically  one 
of  the  best  editors  we've  ever  had,  would 
have  come  storming  out  of  his  office  if 
a  writer  had  said:  "Observers  here  think 
thus  and  so."  "Dammit,"  he'd  say, 
''What  observers?  Name  the  observers 
or  strike  the  sentence."  "Observers"  are 
usually  the  writer  and  perhaps  some  of 
his  friends.  Sometimes  "usually  informed 
sources"  are  genuine.  They  may  be  peo- 
ple in  authority  who'll  talk  if  not  quoted. 
But  the  use  of  the  phrase  permits  faking 
facts. 

Another  gimmick  is  to  rephrase  what 
a  public  figure  said  and  credit  him  with 
the  altered  phrase.  I  don't  mean  digest- 
ing it  into  shorter  form,  which  is  usually 
necessary,  but  adding  to  it,  or  substitut- 
ing words  whose  color  is  plainly  out  of 
line  with  the  original.  And  we  still  hear 
some  top  commentators  telling  us  that 
"The  President  implied  yesterday  that 
.  .  ."  Only  a  mind  reader  knows  what 
the  President  implied.  This  is  fair  enough 
if  the  man  says:  "I  infer  from  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  that.  .  .  ."  But  what  a  dif- 
ference there  is  between  attributing  the 
commentator's  opinion  to  the  President 
and  talcing  responsibility  for  it  himself  as 
he  should. 

Nobody  has  ever  invented  a  good  fog 
dispeller,  but  while  there's  life  there's 

hope.  THE  END 
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UNIONS  SET  FOR  WAGE  TALKS 
MONEY  MATTERS  TO  NOTE 
AUTO  &  AUTO-SERVICE  NEWS 


From  here  on  in,  it's  going  to  be  touch-and-go  on  the  labor  front.  You 

will  be  affected  by  upcoming  union  negotiations  no  matter  who  you  are^ — a 
worker  (in  which  case  you  expect  more  pay),  employer  (in  which  case  your 
costs  will  go  up),  consumer  (threatened  with  higher  prices  and  temporary 
shortages  due  to  strikes)  or  retired  person  (ditto).  In  a  nutshell: 

•  This  year's  big  negotiations  are  in  trucking  (this  month);  rubber  (next 
month);  garment  workers  and  New  Yoik  hotels  (May):  electrical  workers 
(June);  meat  products  (August);  auto  workers  (September),  and  shoe 
employees  (October).  In  all,  some  4  million  people  are  involved. 

•  Wage  boosts  last  year  averaged  around  7V2%,  so  don't  expect  the  unions 
to  look  for  less  this  year.  But  since  employers  are  faced  with  smaller  profits, 
chances  are  they  won't  give  in  too  easily.  Also,  union  wage  gains  usually 
mean  that  non-union  rates  must  be  raised,  too,  which  gives  employers  a 
second  reason  for  firmness. 

When  all's  said  and  done,  it  looks  like  still  more  inflation.  Expert  guesses 
aie  that  your  1969  dollar  will  shrink  by  ai  ound  4i;'  in  1970. 

★  ★  ★ 

Some  general  economic  factors  to  keep  in  mind  for  the  months  ahead: 

TAXES:  Your  federal  income  for  tax  for  1970,  of  course,  is  down  in  a 
)ange  of  3%  to  15*%  ,  and  Social  Secur  ity  benefits  are  up  15'^/o.  But  beware 
of  local  and  state  taxes.  They're  still  rising  markedly. 

SAVINGS:  Deposits  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  now  are 
insured  up  to  $20,000.  The  old  ceiling  had  been  $15,000. 

MORTGAGES:  You  see  rates  of  8V29c  to  8%%  cited  in  official  and  semi- 
official literature,  but  those  are  rock-bottom  numbers.  Don't  figure  on  any- 
thing less  than  that — and,  to  be  safe,  count  on  better  than  9%  for  the  present. 

SHOPPING:  There's  marked  evidence  that  consumers  are  starting  to 
"down-trade" — that  is,  buy  the  lowest  priced  goods  in  a  line.  By  the  same 
token,  this  might  produce  the  best  bargains  at  the  high  end,  where  demand 
is  dwindling.  So  if  you  can  afi'ord  it,  watch  the  high  ends  carefully. 

★  ★  ★ 

Within  a  month  or  so,  the  "second  generation"  of  mini  automobiles  will 
make  its  appearance,  led  of?  by  American  Motors'  "Gremlin."  Like  the  "first 
generation"  (Maverick,  Hornet),  the  big  featui-es  of  the  new  one  will  be 
short  body  length  (now  down  to  Volkswagen  measurements),  low  price 
($1,900  or  thereabouts)  and  economy  of  opeiation  (around  30  mi.  per  gallon). 

Despite  another  size  reduction,  though,  the  second  generation  of  minis 
still  out-powers  its  foreign  counterparts  and  will  include  a  fair  list  of  options. 
After  the  "Gremlin,"  Ford  and  General  Motors  will  bring  out  models  later 
this  year,  and  Chrysler  is  due  to  have  its  version  in  1971. 

Meantime,  predictions  in  the  gasoline  business  are  that  you're  going  to 
see  a  steady  growth  in  self-service  filling  stations.  The  big  inducement  to 
the  consumer:  A  lower  price,  by  as  much  as  5c''  a  gallon.  The  big  inducement 
to  the  oil  companies:  Self-service  stations  require  fewer  hard-to-get 
attendants.  Right  now,  self-service  has  its  strongest  foothold  in  the  West 
(Colorado  has  most  stations),  but  the  trend  gradually  is  spreading  to  the 
East.  Before  it's  truly  nationwide,  though,  some  20  states  will  have  to  change 
their  fire  safety  laws. 

★  ★  ★ 

At  today's  real  estate  prices,  don't  buy  property — particularly  the  unim- 
proved type — without  a  thorough  investigation  and  personal  inspection. 
Some  of  those  di'eam  sites  in  faiaway  places  (including  property  abroad) 
could  turn  out  to  be  awful  headaches. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  fairly  new  federal  law  forces  anyone  selling  or 
leasing  land  via  interstate  promotions  to  make  full  disclosure  to  both  the 
government  and  prospective  buyers.  This  law  covers  only  parcels  of  50  or 
more  unimproved  lots,  however,  so  caution  in  any  event  is  advisable  for 
individual  purchasers. 

By  Ednar  A.  Gi  iinwald 
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MEDICAL  SHIELD  PROTECTS  YOU  con- 
stantly with  new  universal  symbol  approved 
by  American  Medical  Assn.  Wear  a  polished 
stainless  steel  Medical  Shield  necklace  or 
bracelet  to  guard  against  the  wrong  medical 
treatment.  In  time  of  emergency  first  aid  can 
be  fatal.  Diabetics,  heart  patients,  contact  lens 
wearers,  allergies,  organ  donors,  whatever 
message  you  need  is  custom  engraved,  plus 
FREE  AMA  identification  card  for  your  wal- 
let. Order  today  only  $4.95.  Add  $2.00  for 
name  and  address  engraved  on  reverse  side. 
Guaranteed.  MEDICAL  SHIELD,  Box  14, 
Meadowbrook,  Pa.  19046. 


GET  THIS  scarce  stamp  showing  Knight  who  banished  Moors 
and  founded  Portugal  in  1139  -  800  years  ago!  PLUS  99 
different  old,  new  issues  from  Singapore,  Colombia, 
Gibraltar  —  the  world's  4  corners.  Handpicked  pictorials, 
commemoratives  galore.  Fierce  beasts,  Indian  natives,  ex- 
otic scenes  —  100  exciting  stamps  in  all.  Plus  colorful  stamp 
selections  to  examine  free.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  in  10 
days.  Cancel  service  anytime,  EXTRA :  learn  how  to  get  free 
stamps  every  month.  Send  lOp  now  for  this  big  offer. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  3ALT,    Calais,  Maine 


Guaranteed 
10  Years? 


The  knife  for 
hunting,  fishing 
and  all  around  use. 


Mirror 
polished,  im- 
ported stainless 
steel  blade  honed 
to  a  razor's  edge. 
Rugged.  Opens  with  flick 
of  finger.  Locks  into  position. 
Blade  will  not  close  when  in  use. 
Press  button  in  handle  to  close.  Safety  finger 
guard.  Sure-grip  handle.  Balanced  for  target 
throwing.  IF  BROKEN  WITHIN  10  YEARS  WE 
WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO  CHARGE!  Use  30 
days.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Only  §1.88. 
We  pay  postage.  ORDER  NOW! 

Midwest  Knife  Co..  9043  S.  Western  Ave. 
Dept.  RC-557,  Chicago,  111.  Established  1936. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


m 


li/IORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader  s  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new.  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
S12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
S41:  m'ladv's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  S33.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE   CHART    &    120    PAGE    FULL  COLOR 

JEWELRY    CATALOG.      TEN  OAT  MONET  BACK  BUARAKTEE 

^^^'^^IrH^m  Lapidary  Company  Depi.  AL-3 
511  EA.ST  12  .STREET    •     NEW  YORK  10009  N.  Y. 
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"srSHOPPER 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY  m"^^ 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back  up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  pow- 
der in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  6  months'  supply  $3.95;  full  year's 
supply  $7.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-3, 
Box  1103,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


MOON  LANDING  first  day  cover  given  to 
introduce  stamp  hobby  and  approval 
service.  Buy  $1  worth  and  get  extra  bonus 
of  110  stamps  and  illustr.  album — or  buy 
nothing,  return  stamps,  cancel  service 
anytime.  Moon  cover  is  yours  to  keep  in 
any  case.  Send  250  hdlg.  chge.  Kenmore, 
FM-496,  Milford,  N.  Hampshire  03055. 


BLOW  YOURSELF 

UP  TO  POSTER  SIZE 

2x3 

3x4  Ft.  —  $7.50 
11/2x2  Ft.  —  $3.50 

Send  any  black  and  white 
or  color  photo,  polaroid 
print  or  magazine  photo. 
A  great  Gift  Idea  ...  A  splendid  Gag  . . .  ideal 
room  decoration  .  . .  perfect  for  parties.  Poster 
rolled  and  mailed  in  sturdy  tube. 

Your  original  returned  undamaged.  Add  50c  for 
postage  and  handling  for  EACH  item  ordered. 
Send  check,  or  M.O.  (No  CCD.)  To:  Dept.  AL37 

PHOTO  POSTER  INC.  210  e.  23  St.,  n.y.  10010 


Instant 
stamp  collection,10( 

Over  150  different  stamps  including  some 
beauties  from  Cayman  Islands,  Nigeria, 
Togo,  Mauritius,  British  Honduras,  Colom- 
bia, Rwanda,  Congo,  Mauritania,  etc.  Many 
new  issues,  giant  &  midget  sizes,  triangles, 
pictorials,  topicals.  Gorgeous  flowers,  birds, 
etc.  Many  sets.  This  offer  is  made  to  intro- 
duce you  to  our  "Stamps  on  Approval" 
service.  You  may  return  without  purchase 
and  can  stop  service  at  any  time.  Big  cata- 
log sent  free.  You  will  be  pleased.  Send  lOt, 
name,  address,  zi  p  to:  Littleton  Stam  p  &  Coi  n 
Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  F-2,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561 


V.I.P.  Wrist  Calendars 

The  date  at  a  glance  —  no  fumbling. 
12  handsome  V.I.P.  VJnsi  Calendars,  one 
for  each  month,  starting  with  current 
month.  Gold  color  on  one  side,  silver 
on  the  other.  Attractive  oval  shape  firm- 
ly fits  any  watch  band  —  no  prongs  to 
bend  or  snag  on  watch  band.  Set  of  12 
calendars  in  handsome  vinyl  pocket 
case.    Inside  window   pocket  contains 

greeting    card  will    hold  business 

card.  Set  of  12  —  $2.  Give  a  friend  a  set 
and  get  2  sets  for  $3.  Send  dollar  bills 
or  check  to: 

V.I.P.  P.O.  Box  555-A,  Carmichael,  Calif.  95608 


Mm  Gil  5 

REAL  OLD 
LINCOLN  CENTS 

"for  only  |04 


Only  10<f  brings  you  5  old  Lincoln  pen- 
nies issued  before  1927.  (One  set  to  a 
customer.)  This  ofTer  made  to  intro- 
duce our  "Coins  on  Approval"  service. 
You  may  return  without  purchase  and 
can  stop  service  at  any  time.  Also  big 
free  illustrated  catalog.  Just  send  10^ 
with  name,  address  and  zip  code  to: 
LITTLETON  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  INC.. 
Dept.  ML-14,  Littleton.  N.  H.  03561. 


YOUR  GROUP'S  HONORED  EMBLEM 
IN  COMMEMORATIVE  RINGS 


DIVISION  NUMBER 
INSIGNIA, 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  gold-encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  70  —  military, 
fraternal,  profei 
al.  service  clubs. 


8IRTHST0NES. 
GEMSTONES  OR 
DIAMONDS 


FROM 

$38 

Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings  —  over  1,000 
models,  all  service,  all  wars.  Money  back  guarantee. 


Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 

Box  Y-402,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


NOW/  Improved  and  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER' 


(A  Truss) 

No  laces  —  instant 
pull-strap  adjustment 

No  Fitting  Required 


^95 


Double  . .  $6.95 

Strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for  re- 
ducible inguinal  hernia.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad. 
No  steel  or  leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used 
as  after  operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children.  Send 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right, 
left  side  or  double.  Add  35c  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 
Dept.  AL-30  •  811  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


U.S.  STAMPS/ 


3  SENSATIONAL  OFFERS  IN  ONE  -  ONLY  }0( ! 

1.  Genuine  centennial  postage  stamp  as  illustrated 
picturing  first  U.S.A.  issued  in  1847! 

2.  Big  collection  25  all-different  United  States  — 
Ancient  19th  century,  $5.00  stamp,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Collection  of  prized  Commemoratives:  1893 
Columbian,  War  of  1812,  Wild  West,  many  others. 

PLUS  exciting  offers  from  our  Approval  Service.  Buy 
any  or  none,  return  balance,  cancel  service  any 
time  —  but  all  3  above  offers  are  yours  to  keep. 

Rush  name,  address,  zip  and  lOiJ  —  TODAY 
H.  E.  HARRIS,  DEPT.  0495,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02117 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.  34-C,  Rochelle,  III.  6106B 


JOO  STYLES  FOR 

WIDE  y 


and  HIGH  INSTEPS 
EE  to  EEEEEOnly 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Casuol, 
dress,  v/ork  shoes 
that  really  fit. 
Top  quality,  pop- 
ular prices. Money- 
back  guarantee. 


Not  sold 
in  stores 

Write  Today 
for  FREE  CATALOG 


'HITCHCOCK  SHOES, INC., Hingham  5-C,  Mass. 02043 


'■'PULL  HAIR 
FROM  NOSE 

Aiay  Cause  Fatal  Infection 

Use  rhe  1/ 1 1  D  C  T  T  C  ^'>'°l'"'9 
HoHit    IILirCIIC  Scissort 

Made  In  U.S.A. 

You  con  couse  serious  infection  by 
pulling  hoir  from  nose.  Ordinary 
scissors  ore  olso  dangerous  and 
impracticable.  No  better  wo/  to 
remove  hoir  from  nose  and  ears 
than  with  KLIPEHE.  Smooth, 
gentle,  safe,  efficient.  Rounded 
points  con'l  cut  or  prick  skin. 


So  Simple! 
}  Just  turn  end.  Surplus  hoir 
'  comes  out  easily,  gently. 

I       Made  from  fine 
|25  surgical  steel. 
C  h  r  0  in  i  u  in 
plated. 


Cuoranlecd  to  Sotiify  or  Money  Bode 


HOLUS  CO.  -  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.Dept.  A-25 

Enclosed  is  $1.25  for  Kl.IPETTE.  If  I  nin  n..t  cniircly 
satisfied,  I  may  return  it  within  10  da>  s  for  refund. 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


LURID  LINES 
Too  many  theatre  productions  now  de- 
pend less  on  the  play  and  more  on  the 
obscenery. 

Shannon  Fife 


AC  A 


"Here's  a  list  of  all  the  things  he  did  wrong  today." 


THE  AMERICAN  I.EOION  MAGA/INK 


INSPIRATION 

Dining  ihc  absence  of  his  wife,  a  man  was  giving  a  jjoker  party  for  his 
bnddics.  Bottles,  dishes  and  cigarette  and  cigar  ashes  were  scattered  around 
in  confusion,  but  at  the  height  of  the  revelry  the  host  was  called  to  the 
door  and  he  came  back  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 

"Boys,"  lie  exclaimed  in  consternation,  "it's  from  my  wife.  She'll  be 
home  in  an  liour.  Wliat'll  we  do?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  stunned  silence,  then  one  man  jumped  up 
from  the  table. 

"I've  got  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "Lei's  burn  the  lioiise  down!" 

Dan  BiiiNNETT 


NEUTRAL 

The  little  fellow  trudged  home  from  school  and  told  his  mother 
about  a  fight  two  of  his  little  playmates  had  after  school.  His  mother 
asked  him  if  he  had  felt  like  helping  one  of  his  little  friends  or  had 
just  remained  neutral. 

"I  was  neutral,  Mom,"  he  said.  "Only  I  wished  that  Johnny  would 
knock  the  stuffing  out  of  Billy." 

Art  Larson 


LET  HIM  FIND  OUT  FOR  HIMSELF 

A  middle-aged  couple,  strolling  through  the  local  park  one  moonlit 
evening,  stopped  and  sat  down  on  a  park  bench  to  rest.  They  overheard 
voices  coming  from  a  secluded  spot.  Suddenly  the  wife  realized  that  the 
young  man  was  about  to  propose.  Not  wanting  to  eavesdrop  at  such  an 
intimate  moment,  she  nudged  her  husband. 

"Henry,"  she  whispered,  "whistle  and  let  that  young  couple  know  that 
someone  coidd  hear  tiiem." 

'Whistle?"  grumbled  her  husband.  "Why  should  I  whistle?  Nobody 
whistled  lo  warn  me!" 

F.  G.  Kernan 


MARRIAGES  ARE  MADE  IN 

Poor  Tony  contemplated  death 
With  unrestricted  pleasure. 
It  meant  relief  from  her  sharp  tongue 
And  peace  in  endless  measure. 

She  wailed  and  beat  her  breast  and  cried 
Like  heroines  in  fiction. 
Aware  poor  Tony  soon  would  be 
Beyond  her  jurLsdiction. 

"You  cannot  die  and  leave  me  here 
Alone  with  only  me. 
Unless  you  keep  on  living,  wretch, 
I'll  kill  myself— you  see!" 

"Maria,  put  that  knife  away!" 

He  pointed  toward  the  shelf 

Then  moaned  before  he  died,  "I'm  going 

0}ie  place  by  myself!" 

I,l.o^D  Stone 

INFLATION  AT  A  DISCOUNT 
One  consolation   about  the  national 
debt  is  that  at  least  it  isn't  in  good  old 
100(J  dollars. 

JOH\  K.  Young 

CASH  ON  THE  LINE 

In  endless  lines  at  checkout  stands 
With  cash  extended  in  my  hands, 
It  strikes  me  that  it's  rather  funny 
To  liave  to  wait  to  part  with  money. 

Donna  Evleth 

"TRAVELER'S  HINT" 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  throw  the 
road  map  away — and  get  a  neatly  folded 
one  at  the  next  gas  station. 

LllClI.LE  J.  CiOODVl-AR 


NATIONAL 
ANARCHY 
PARTY 


"Order!  Order!  Will  the  meeting  .  .  .  May 
have  order!  Quiet!  Order,  order  .  .  .  ' 

THE  A.MERIC  V-N  I.KfJlON  f.IA<lA/INR 
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We  could  say  we're 
smoother.  Or  lighter. 

Or,  we  could  simply  talk 
"quality". 

How  smart  it  is  to  order 
Seagram's  7  Crown  out. 

How  right  it  is  to  serve  to 
company. 

But  where  words  might  not 


convince  you,  this  undisputed 
fact  should: 

So  many  people  find  so 
many  good  things  in  Seagram's  7 
Crown  that  it's  the  best-liked 
brand  of  whiskey  in  the  entire 
world. 

Is  that  a  slight  edge?  Or  is 
that  a  slight  edge? 


Say  Seagram's  and  Be  Sure. 


The  slight  edge 
7  Crown  has  oyer  all 
other  whiskies: 


Seagram  Distillers  Company,  New  York  City.  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 


Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FREE!  R\I1  MAIL  lOITs 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


"Tar" 
PALL  MALL 
GiilillOO's1!lm§. 

Best-selling 
filter  kinij,  21  mg. 


^^LTER  CIGARET7 


MENTHOL 


ll.S.Goveriiiiient 
figures  show 

PALLMALLIOIFs 
lower  iiilar'thaii 
the  liest  selling 
filter  l^ing. 

Longer-yet  milder! 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
A  Division  of  American  Brands,  Inc. 
245  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Enclosed  are . 


.  groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 
(       )  R\lJ,MAIJ,CollllOOs  cartons; 
(       )  miLMAIl  Menthol  lOUs  cartons; 


Serviceman's  name. 

Camp  Unit  

APO/FPO  


Donor's  Name_ 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  other  Far  East  areas  —Thailand.  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


